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INTRODUCTION 


Much like the genre itself, Deep Red sheen” to be seen in films and soon the grittier, low- 




mention of Argento, Bava or Deodato. Others 
refused films without flashy FX. Some became so 
fucking hip it hurt. 

It was approximately at this point that Deep 
Red took a vacation. Not only was there less and 
less of merit to write about, but even hardcore, 
unreconstructed splatter hounds rapidly tire of 
editorials bemoaning the current state of affairs 
while waxing nostalgic about the good ol’ days. Deep 
Red, the magazine, had made its mark. It was time 
for a change. 

Sensing the disposable and topical nature of 
all magazines, both editor and publisher of Deep 
Red agreed that the future demanded something 
more versatile in the way of contemporary horror 
criticism. Besides, small press publishers are 
always at a decided disadvantage when competing 

cannot hope to compete with periodicals that offer 
full-on, four-color art throughout and hope to 
maintain a manageable cover price. 

Despite the cult appeal and relative success 
of a small-press product like Deep Red, we were 
unable to meet the financial demands incurred by 
the ever-changing forces at work in both the 
printing and distribution arenas and each issue 
became more costly to produce. While our ambitions 
and hopes for the future soared, budgetary 
limitations hit us in the face like a back alley 
sucker-punch. And frankly, your editor was rapidly 
approaching burnout after writing regularly for 
both Fangoria and GoreZone for several years, 
editing and laying out six issues of Deep Red, as 
well as being involved in numerous related book 

It got to the point that I had run out of 
things to say. Perhaps that should be rephrased to 

enjoyed a relatively free forum in which to shoot my 
mouth off, but soon the message became tired and 
redundant. There simply was little going on to get 
excited about. I also wanted to explore other 
opportunities where I felt I might make a positive 
contribution to the genre rather than just rely on 
acerbic, vindictive criticism of others' work to 
sustain my position in the field. Writing a horror 
novel, Ninth and Hell Street, as well as co-scripting 
the feature film Chunkblower for Canada's Plasma 
Films provided me the chance to put my money 
where my mouth was. Deep Red was never far from 
mind, though, and plans were always afoot to 
resurrect the Beast in one form or another. 

The Deep Red Horror Handbook became our 
first real attempt at metamorphosis, shape-shifting 
if you will. True, Deep Red the magazine appeared 
dead and buried, but its spirit remained totally 
viable and highly operative. Other projects were 


soon discussed and both editor and publisher again 
agreed that Deed Red should and would continue, in 
one form or another. 

As other magazines and publications 
continued to rely upon bullshit fluff pieces that 
shamelessly hyped a plethora of boneheaded genre 
entries and the attending legions of self-serving, 
publicity-hungry filmmakers. Deep Red again 

favorites in the past, but much of our reputation 

scurrilous, features we ran that openly attacked 
many of the genre's most sacred cows. We were 
biting the hand that was feeding us, but we liked it 
that way, and so did our readers. 

Our staff writers were fans first and critics 
second. So, despite the blatant hostility and razor- 
sharp cynicism displayed in many of our features, 
our writers remained motivated primarily by their 
obsessive love for the horror film and were only 
venting their frustrations over their beloved genre 
gone astray. Deep Red gave free rein to its writers 
and encouraged them to tell the truth-be painfully 
honest if need be— but above all, get down to the 
meat of the matter regardless of whose toes got 
stomped on. 

Well, our job is not yet finished. At the 
dawn of a new decade, the genre has been sending 
out a series of mixed signals. Though most fans 
believed the MPAA was at least partially 
responsible for the decline in graphic horror, the 
new NC-17 rating has not proven to be the panacea 
that many were hoping for. Some newspapers and 
several theatres have still refused to promote films 
with the controversial new rating and plenty of 
studios continue to insist on a contractually- 
established “R" rating on a completed film. 

Other films like Brian Yuzna's Society and 
Bride of Re-Animator, Peter Jackson's Meet the 
Feebles, and Dario Argento's Opera and Two Evil 
Eyes are languishing in Distribution Hell. American 
audiences remain staunchly xenophobic and the 
rare foreign gore film that makes it to stateside 
theaters is usually heavily cut, carelessly dubbed 
and indifferently distributed. Besides Argento and 
Jackson, other high-profile overseas auteurs like 
Michael Soavi [Stage Fright, The Church), Lucio 
Fulci ! Zombie 3, The Red Monks, Aenigma, 
Murderock, etc.) or Ruggero Deodato ( Dial Help, 
Phantom of Death) have not exactly been afforded 
the red carpet treatment by either the theatrical 
outlets nor the video cassette marketplace. 

Though sequels and remakes to established 
hits continue their stranglehold on the genre, there 
are promising signs that the trend may be 
withering on the vine. The unspectacular box office 
receipts to Halloween 5, Nightmare on Elm Street 5, 


becoming quite difficult to remember the last 
genuinely scary moment spent inside a theater 
during the last five years or so. Now that’s a truly 
horrifying thought. 

Despite solid evidence to the contrary, the 
contemporary horror film is in no real danger. The 
genre has proven again and again throughout the 
century that it is one tough, resilient and tenacious 
motherfucker. It may appear dead at times, but 
revenge from beyond the grave is an established, 
revered tradition within the genre. 


compromised. Some of these people eat, breathe and 
sleep filmmaking and their faith and perseverance 
is the kind that moves mountains. They believe in 
miracles. There is simply too much talent and 
wildeyed, unflappable enthusiasm out there to be 
denied. 

People become fans. Fans become super fans 
and many of those go on to become writers, artists, 
actors, directors and producers. The regular cyclical 
pattern of rebirth and regeneration within the 
genre remains the most promising and encouraging 
sign of the things to come. 

Deep Red will be right there with you...in 
the front row. 


CHAS. BALUN, WINTER : 
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iecades, Argento has produced an unbroken body of 
. or* that is unparalleled in the genre. His 
cc nsistency of vision, his unbridled, deeply-felt 


produced a series of films that showcase many of the 
finest moments ever seen in genre filmmaking. He 
clone remains a true Maestro in a kingdom of 


Argento is practically an anomaly in a field 
that has ever-so-consistently placed a premium on 
established formulas and commercial viability of its 
product. In a world filled with high-profile horror 
icons like Freddy Krueger, Jason Voorhees, 
Leatherface and Michael Myers, there seems to be no 
room at the inn for a man who is really and truly 
deadly serious about his work. He unashamedly 
professes a genuine and heartrending love for his art 
and, contrary to most of his contemporaries, doesn't 
find working within the parameters of the horror 


whose obsessions cannot be contained by the usual 
conventions of his craft. Argento has consistently 
and relentlessly pursued a pure, unadulterated 
personal vision of genre grandeur that exposes most 
other horror filmmakers for the studio hacks they 


It is, indeed, a rare bit of luck, a privilege 
even, that contemporary audiences have been able to 
“grow up" along with Argento’s oeuvre. The fact that 
Argento has never denigrated nor trivialized his 
work within the genre further endears him to an 
audience grown accustomed to opportunistic 
journeymen filmmakers who jump ship as soon as 
they're offered their first “real Hollywood film." 

Argento is obviously very proud of what he 
has accomplished. He makes no excuses. He is not 
trying to be popular ; he's never, ever been the “Flavor 
of the Month." He places demands upon his 
audiences — many of his films are far from being 



“userfriendly." While others routinely offer up part, because life is too boring, people are too 

shovelsful of the latest fast-food designer frights boring. In the movies, in the dark, the love, the 

with alarming regularity, Argento has continued to emotions become my reality. Heal reality I do not 
confound, styme and challenge his audience for well love.” 

over two decades. Though not completely fluent nor at ease 










“Violence is a means of 
communication; a way of 
expressing myself. I don’t 
know why I love this; perhaps, 
in part because life is too 
boring, people are too boring.” 


>f the 




(Previous page) 

John (The Man ol a Thousand Culs) Morghen with head-on from The Seel. 






He also reveals the source for many of his 
trademark sequences — his subconscious. "They 
really come from my nightmares. And sometimes in 
the night, before I fall asleep, I think these strange 
thoughts and then write them down. 1 remember 

alone and hearing an airplane overhead in the night 
sky. I fantasized about it crashing into the room 

“Maybe we should be 
careful with the adults instead. 
Kids understand movies are a 
iworld of the nightmare, of 
dreams, inventions and 
music.” 


and devouring it.” That particular dream became 
the helicopter-through-the-roof sequence in 
Demons. 

Both Demons films were produced by 
Argento and directed by Lamberto Bava. Argento is 
clearly ambivalent about Bava's most recent 
independent efforts. There have been numerous 
reports that Argento was none too pleased to see 
Bava attempt to release his film The Ogre as sort of 
an unofficial Demons 3. Michele Soavi’s most recent 
film. The Church (also produced by Argento), was 
always intended as the official successor to Bava's 
series. “I did not see his picture The Ogre. For 
three years I have not collaborated with Bava. He's 
just recently finished another picture for television. 
He has made many, many short pictures for TV. 
That’s what he wanted to do for a few years. We 
were a group," Argento sighs, “Michele Scan Bava 
and me. We were regularly making a couple of 
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especially because of the 
energy. It’s perfect when you’re 
hungry in your soul and feeling 
the blood and the aggression." 




“Opera, Deep Red and 
Suspiria are the three pictures 
that are very close to my 
original vision.” 

activity in the real world. Argento feels that even 
his youngest audiences are perceptive enough to 
distinguish the difference. 

“Maybe we should be careful with the adults 
instead," he smiles. “The kids understand movies 
are a world of the nightmare, of dreams, inventions 
and music. They see a horror film and say 1 love 


this.' It is not real; it is a joke. When you make it 
too realistic in terms of story and setting, they don’t 
like it because it is real. The young people, they 
know by their souls that this is the nightmare. The 
horror picture— it is not life.” 

For the future, Argento expresses a studied 
interest in pursuing a direction he began while 
shooting Phenomena. He remains very fascinated 
and curious about the world of entymology. "I want 
to make a picture seen through the eyes of a lizard 
with all these strange angles and perspectives. I 
knew when I made Phenomena that I wanted this. 
An entymologist made a study years ago and 
claimed he knew what the animals » ere saying and 
what they were seeing. Their nass. Eke that of a 






FILMOGRAPHY 


1967 Cemetery Without Crosses (Cementerlo sin cruces) Story by Dario Argento. Directed by Robert 
Hossein. With Robert Hossein, Michele Mercier and Ann Marie Balin. 


1968 Today Me...Tomorrow You...(Oggl A Me...Domanl A Te...j Story and screenplay by Dario Argento. 
Directed by Tonino Cervini. 

1 968 One Night at Dinner (Mettl, Una Sera a Cena) Screenplay by Dario Argento. Directed by Guiseppe 
Patroni Grilti. 

1968 Sex Revolution (La Rlvoluzlone Sessuale) Story and screenplay by Dario Argento. Directed by 
Riccardo Ghione. 

1 968 Zero Probability (Probablllta ' Zero) Story and screenplay by Dario Argento. Directed by Maurizio 

1969 Five Man Army (Un Eserclto dl Cinque) Story and screenplay by Dario Argento. Directed by Don 
1969 Commandos Story by Dario Argento. Directed by Amando Crispino. 

1969 Legion of the Damned (La Leglone del Dannati) Dialog supervision by Dario Argento. Directed by 
Umberto Lenzi. 

1969 Season of Loves (La Staglone del Sensl) Story supervision by Dario Argento. Directed by Massimo 
Franciosa. 


1969 Once Upon a Time In the West Story by Dario Argento, Sergio Leone and Bernardo Bertolucci. 
Directed by Sergio Leone. With Henry Fonda. Jason Robards and Charles Bronson. 

1970 Five Man Army (E)erclto de Clnco) Story by Dario Argento and Marc Richards. Directed by Don 
Taylor. With Peter Graves, James Daly, and Bud Spencer. 

1970 Bird With the Crystal Plumage (LVccello dalle Plume dl Crlstallo) With Tony Musante, Suzy 
Kendall and Eva Renzi. 

1971 The Cat O'NIne Tails (II Gatto a Nove Code) With Karl Malden and James Franciscus. 

1971 Four Flies on Grey Velvet (Quattro Mosche dl Velutto Grlglo) With Michael Brandon, Mimsy Farmer 
and Jean-Pierre Marielle. 

1972 Door Into Darkness (La Porta Sul Bulo) TV series Included: The Bus (II Tram) Written and directed 
by Dario Argento. Home Neighbor (II Vlclno dl Casa) Written and directed by Luigi Cozzi. The Doll (La 
Bambola) Written and directed by Mario Foglletti. Eyewitness (Testimone Oculare ) Written by Luigi 
Cozzi and Dario Argento. Directed by Dario Argento. 

1 973 Five Days of Milan (Le Cinque Glornate) Screenplay and direction with Adriano Callentano, Ennio 
Cerusico, Marilu Tollo. 

1975 Deep Red (Profondo Rosso) With David Hemmings, Daria Nicolodi and Gabriele Lavia. 

1 976 Susplrla With Jessica Harper, Stelania Casini and Udo Keir. 

1 979 Dawn of the Dead (Zombi) Dario Argento as co-producer and composer. Directed by George A. 
Romero. With David Enge, Ken Foree, Scott Reiniger and Gaylen Ross. 
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Tho Sea- Argonto and Soavi, logottior < 

1980 Inferno Wilh Irene Miracle, Leigh McCloskey and Daria Nlcolodi. 


1982 Tenebrae (aka Unsane) (Sotto gll Occhl dell'AssassIno) with Anthony Franciosa, John Saxon and 
Daria Nlcolodi. 

1985 Phenomena (aka Creepers) With Jennifer Connelly, Daria Nicolodi and Donald Pleasence. 

1986 Demons (Demon!) Produced by Dario Argento. Directed by Lamberto Bava. Wilh Urbano Barberini and 
Natasha Hovey. 

1987 Demons 2 ( Demon 1 2) Produced by Dario Argento. Directed by Lamberto Bava. 

1987 The Horror World of Dario Argento Directed by Michele Soavi. 

1987 Mystery (Glallo) Weekly TV program produced by Dario Argento. Included Night Shift (Tumo dl 
Notte). Episodes directed by Lamberto Bava and Luigi Cozzi. 

1988 Opera (aka Terror at the Opera) With Cristina Marsillach, Ian Charleson, Urbano Barberini and Daria 
Nicolodi. 

1989 The Church (La Chlesa) Produced by Dario Argento. Directed by Michele Soavi. With Hugh Quayshie, 
Tomas Arana, Fedor Chaliapin. 

1989 Two Evil Eyes (Due Occhl Dlabollcl) Co-directed by George A. Romero. With Adrienne Barbeau, 
Harvey Keitel and Madeleine Potter. 

1990 The Sect (La Setta) Written and produced by Dario Argento. Directed by Michele Soavi. 


I by Dario Argento. Scheduled i 



ON YOUR 
KNEES IN 



by 

Chas . Baiun 


THE CHURCH (1990) DIRECTED BY 
MICHELE SOAVI 110 Minutes (Uncut 
version) 

Alter Michele Soavi's superlative, affectionate 
documentary, The Horror World of Dario Argento, and 
nis self-assured, stunning debut feature, Stagelright 
' Aquarius, Delirla), many critics began to regard him 
as heir-apparent to the unchallenged throne ot 
Argento. With his second feature film. The Church (La 
Chiesa), Soavi has triumphantly fulfilled those 
expectations. Co-written and co-produced by Dario 
Argento, The Church is a stately, classy supernatural 
'filler that boasts bravura cinematography, entrancing 
set pieces, generous doses of splatter and creature 
; < a stirring score (by Keith Emerson, Simon 
Boswell, Phillip Glass and Goblins) and haunting 
x-agery that stays with you long after the closing 
credits. 

The Church originally began as Demons 3, 
mCi Lamberto Bava again slated to direct, but the 
asnal box-office of Demons 2 forced wary producer- 
i- .estors to replace both Bava and the original script. 
<ven Bava went on to direct an insipid Italian TV 
■none called The Ogre, he subtitled it Demons 3, so 
Swi and Argento had to settle for an alternate title 
sr rw joint project. 

The Church begins in the Middle Ages, when 


hundreds of suspected devil worshippers are brutally 
massacred and buried in a mass grave that later 
becomes the site of a massive Gothic cathedral. Soavi 
then propels the action forward by hundreds of years 
with a dizzying, show-stopping camera tour de force 
that recalls the spectacular acrobatic cinematography 
seen in such Argento films as Suspiria, Tenebrae and 

When a new research librarian is cut and 
infected during an archeological dig, evil forces 
trapped within the cathedral begin to manifest 
themselves: a priest is impaled on a fence post, a 
worker is gutted by a possessed jackhammer, a 
teacher is skewered by a rampaging madman while 
another claws her face to ribbons. The chaos 
continues to escalate and before Sergio Stlvaletti's 
homed and winged demon makes the beast-with-two - 
backs with the heroine (Barbara Cupisti) in an eery, 
candlelit sepulchre, we are treated to a weeping 
woman banging a decapitated head against a church 
bell while yet another struggling damsel gets her face 
smashed to pumpkin pulp by a speeding train. 

The uncut print spares little, and other graphic 
shots including a man pulling out his beating heart and 
the gory, jackhammer evisceration are both sure to be 
missing in the “R" rated version. (Southgate 
Entertainment plans to release an uncut, unrated 
version as well, so relax. ) 



Argento's daughter, Asia, is also featured in a 



satislylng, occasionally transcendent viewing 
experience that further reinforces both Argento and 
Soavi's mastery of the medium. 


Fans ot the newly annoited Royal Italian Court 
ol Connoisseur Horror will no doubt have still another 
reason for rejoicing: Argento has just finished writing 
and producing Soavi's latest film, La Sena (The Sect), 
starring Herbert Lorn and Kelly Leigh Curtis (Jamie 



I DREAM OF 
DEMONS 



Profile of Italian F/X Maestro 
Sergio Stivaletti 

by Thomas Nilsson 




Sergio Stivaletti is one of a handful of the tew 
really great FX wizards in Europe. When, for instance, 
Dario Argento — the Master of the Macabre himself — 
needs someone to visualize his famous tales of terror, 
he calls Stivaletti. Still, the modest, softspoken Rome- 
based FX Supremo — who has supplied the red stuff 
for some of Pastalands most notorious splatter-feasts 
— is still delivering his meaty shocks in the shadows 
of his more renowned American colleagues. 

In 1986 Stivaletti and his FX disciples 
shocked audiences everywhere with eye-popping, 
jaw-dropping scenes of ultraviolent, explicit guts n' 
gore-orgies in Lamberto Bava's Demons — a 
bloodred story of a haunted movie theatre where 
moviegoers turn into flesheating zombies. Today — 
as much in demand as ever in his native Italy — 
Sergio Stivaletti is hard at work, creating more of that 
which our darkest nightmares are made of. Thomas 
Nilsson has tracked down signore Grand Guignol who 
talks openly about his work, hopes and dreams in this 
rare interview. 

In Italy — as in most other parts ot Europe — 
you rarely, it ever, hear about the talented make-up 
artists that reside and work on this side ol the Atlantic, 
The word simply doesn't seem to get around as much 
as in the States where creators ot this bloody, otten 
illfated cratt more otten receive the attention they 
crave. The likes ot Tom Savinl, Rick Baker, Rob 
Bottin and Dick Smith are — deservedly — treated 
like superstars while (most ot) their European 
colleagues have yet to step out in the limelight. 
Maybe it is, in some ways, due to the various 
censorship Boards that are pestering the horror movie 
makers on both continents. True, the MPAA do seem 
to become more powerful each year now, but those 

"In Italy, if you wanted to 
become an FX artist, the guts n' 
gore business was where you 
put your money." 


sdssor-happy celluloid-saboteurs have plenty ol like- 
minded bureaucrats spread across the globe, situated 
particulady in places like Sweden, Norway, Germany 
and Britain. So, bearing this in mind, one really 
shouldn't be too surprised to learn that only a handlul 
ot dedicated Splatter-allicionados have heard ol 
people like Segio Stivaletti, Rosario Prestopino, 
Gianetto De Rossi and others. OK, maybe you’ve 
heard of their grisly handywork, but thanks to the 
corrupt censors, you've never got a tair chance ot 
watching their stuff in action, so to speak. 



The term -Spaghetti-horror" would soon 
become a household expression ot those unnerving, 
brutal excursions into the dark and the "zombie" and 
"cannibal" movies spread like wildfire. Gorehounds 
everywhere were applauding while the censors called 
tor overtime in the cutting-rooms. But Fulci. Argento 
and triends were HOT items at the time. Sure enough, 
those guys were seated in the director's chairs, but the 
ones who really delivered the meaty shocks, were, ot 
course, the crews working in the shadows. 

"I landed my first professional make-up 
assignment back in 1983," remembers Sergio 
Stivaletti tram his Rome studio, situated just around 
the corner from Italy's first, already famous, 
Horror/Fantasy shop "Protondo Rosso" 

"I was ottered a chance to deiver the special 
effects for Dario Argento's Phenomena (a.k.a. 


Creepers — tha butchered U.S. version of the film) 
and I was very flattered. Argento was, of course, very 
big and famous in Italy already at the time. 

“Before that," Sergio continues in surprisingly 
good English, "I had been experimenting on my own 
as far as special effects were concerned. I am totally 
self-taught. For a while I was very much into space 
movies, Star Wars and movies like that, you know, 
and I also built litle miniatures of spaceships. But in 
Italy, at least in the past, horror films were THE main 
issue in moviemaking, and if you wanted to become 
an FX artist — and to get to work in that field — the 
guts n' gore business was where you had to put your 
money. That's why I too got going doing those gore 
effects. It was just a natural turn for me. And really. I 
didn't mind at all. I have always been veiy interested 
in horror movies — well, I do love them — so when I 
got to be involved In making them too, I simply 
couldn't be happier. And again, working for Dario 
already that early in my career, was fantastic. 

After working for Argento on Phenomena, 
Sergio Stivaletti took his bloody toolbox to the set of 
Demons and turned this violent tale ol terror, directed 
by Lamberto Bava and produced by Argento, into a 
gruesomly explicit, jaw-dropping splatter-feast that 
amazed horror buffs everywhere. Thanks to the film’s 
heavy FX, Demons turned out to become a major 
success at the box offices, especially in the south of 

"The transformation scene is arguably the 
best effect I have created as of yet," says Stivaletti. 
"It wasn't all that complicated to perform, but the effect 
turns out very well, very realistic on the big screen, 
when I look back on all of my previous work, I’m still 
very pleased — and proud — of what we accom- 
plished in Demons. 

Stivaletti also handled the FX - together with 
Rosario Prestopino - in Bava's Demons 2, released in 
1967, but for various reasons neither Bava nor 
Stivaletti managed to repeat the tremendous success 
of the original movie. 

“Personally, I wasn't happy with the film at all." 
Stivaletti admits. I felt that they screwed it up in the 
cutting-room while editing the film. It just lacks 
continuity." 

In the States, Demons 2 bombed for another 
reason too, thanks to the MPAA who forced the 
distributors to cut out most ot the explicit scenes In 
order to secure an "R" rating. Sitivletti also reveals 
that he is very happy with his work in Argento protdge 
Michele Soavi's horror film. The Church. 

“The enormous mechanical demon that we 
provided for the film is another highlight of my career 
as a make-up artist and I regard this work right up 
there with the Demons FX. This giant demon is also 
the most technically advanced prop I have created as 
of yet," Stivaletti says. 


"I wasn't happy with 
Demons 2 at all. They screwed it 
up in the cutting room. It lacks 
continuity." 

"But when I see what my American colleagues 
have accomplished in the FX field. I can t say that I'm 
too impressed with my own work," Sergio says 
modestly. 

The Americans are so advanced and so 
clever, way ahead of the rest of us," Stivaletti goes on. 
"I love to watch their magic. Rick Baker’s "ape suits" in 
Greysloke, for instance, are probably the best FX I 
have ever seen. 

Apart from minor contributions for a film 
shooting in Cuba, Sergio Stivaletti has yet to work 
outside Italy, but he has his hopes and dreams. 

"Naturally I would just love to work in the 
USA," he says. “I think that is what all Italian 
(European) make-up artists dream ot. But the 
competition is so tough over there." 

Then again, you never know, do you? Maybe 
someone will see my work in a film and like it enough 
to offer me a job In an American production," Stivaletti 
laughs. 

He speaks openly about his past, present and 
future, and talks enthusiastically about a trip he made 
to the States not long ago. 

“It was fantastic," he remembers. "Stepping 
into a place like Rick Baker's studio was like entering 
another dimension. Rick is marvelous and probably 
THE best all-around FX artist In the business today. 

"Besides a most interesting visit to the ILM 
studio, I also got to meet with people like Tom Savini 
and Dick Smith." 

Stivaletti admits that he hopes that his visit to 
the USA eventually will open up some doors for him 
there. And why not? The man has proven his skills 
more than once, at least over here In Europe. In the 
States, the censors made sure that nobody caught his 
talents in the hacked-up version of Argento’s 
Phenomena / Creepers, but if that uncut version of 
Opera - as rumoured - actually turns up unrated in 
the USA, people will sure as Hell notice this Italian FX 
maestro! 

And speaking of Opera, this controversial 
journey into the dark comers of a bloodsoaked Italian 
opera house, the film also turned out to become a 
nightmare for everyone involved, even behind the 
cameras. Director Dario Argento had his fair share ol 
accidents and mishaps. Sergio Stivaletti - who 
provided the FX for the film - also recalls that working 
on the set was a gruelling experience. Rumour has it 
that Argento wasn't all that happy with Stivalettl's 
work, but no one seems too eager to dwell on the 
subject anymore. 




"When I see what my 
American colleagues have 
accomplished, I can't say that 
| I'm too impressed with my own 
(work. They are so advanced and 
so clever, way ahead of the rest 
of us." 



Argento and Stivaletti still have the highest regard and 
respect tor each other. In the now already legendary 
basement ol Argento’s Profondo Rosso shop in Rome, 
Sergio Stivaletti has displayed an impressive 
collection of props used in some ot Argento’s most 

In this gruesome Chamber ol Horrors, 
Stivaletti has reconstructed scenes from such classics 
as Demons, Opera, Phenomena and The Church - 
stuff guaranteed to make your eyes pop I 

Talking to Stivaletti about horror movies and 
explicit FX, if is of course (absolutely) unavoidable not 
to bring up a certain subject - film censorship. Like 
Argento, Stivaletti objects very strongly to all forms of 
censorship, and he can hardly believe my stories of 
the infamous Swedish censors. 

‘I cannot understand why you have to cut 
horror films," he says. "Horror films are just a joke. 



who go watch horror movies only for the sake of 
exciting, mind-bending special effects. The people are 
curious and they want to be amazed, but when you cut 
out the stuff, there’s nothing." 

At the moment, Sergio Stivaletti is hard at 
work, providing the effects for TV movie, produced for 
Italian television and directed by Lamberto Bava, due 
to be aired around Christmas 1990. 

"It’s not a big production," Stivaletti reveals, 
"But I enjoy this kind of work too. It’s a fantasy tale 
and I have been making some funny little props; 
talking fish, trees and various animals." 

"I don’t mind working with splatter FX," he 
continues, "but sometimes this line of blood, guts n’ 
gore becomes a little monotonous. I, for one, can 
well understand why Tom Savini, for instance, admits 
that he is tired of producing splatter FX. I too wouldn't 
mind doing other stuff, for instance making effects for 
sci-fi movies. I love science-fiction films too. 

"Once I was offered to supply the FX for a 
porno movie," Stivaletti laughs. "But I decided to 
decline the offer. I simply couldn’t see where the 
challenge was." 



HAND IT TO 



No, not Remo Williams...Remo D„ comedian 
at large, at your service. The twelve of you who’ve 
managed to catch my act know me for one thing in 
particular. For the rest of you, I'll explain. My 
stage persona (not my offstage one, I admit) is 
equipped with an iron hook instead of a right hand 
and delights in offering many florid explanations of 
how this came to be. It wasn’t long before I started 
using clips from my favorite movies to illustrate 
these explanations. 

Well, you know how these things work out 
My casual quest for the best hand-loss clips became 
an obsessive undertaking. As Tim Lucas searches 
for Jess Franco, as Shane Dallmann hunts for Paul 
Naschy, I look for anyone who’ll give me a hand — 
and remove it! 

Not that any old hand-loss will do it: 
witness the Star Wars films, in which Darth Vader 
and Luke Skywalker take turns hacking off each 
others’ manual extremities with their light sabers. 
A quick flash of electric red or blue followed by the 
briefest glimpses of the lost hands flying away? Uh- 
uh, sorry, no way, that doesn't cut it (pun most 
definitely intended). Where’s the feeling? The 
emotional punch that makes you sit up and take 
notice? Something's missing here, but exactly 
what? That’s what I'm here to find out. 

The ideal place to begin this investigation is 
a listing of what I've found to be the greatest hand- 
loss sequences in cinema history. But before I 
begin, there's something I feel compelled to 
acknowledge. Yes, I have seen Demonoid (a/k/a 
Macabra, filmed in 1980, released in 1982). This 
endearing little effort features scene after scene of 
people being possessed with a desire to remove their 
left hands and utilizing such methods as slamming 
them in car doors, letting trains run over them, and 
forcing doctors to do it for them at gunpoint! That it 
doesn’t make the top five is more or less due to the 


rather lackluster material in between the de- 
handings. If this doesn’t sound fair, bear in mind 
that the best hand loss scenes are capable of 
carrying entire movies! Nevertheless, Demonoid 
rates an affectionate sixth in my book. 

And now.. .REMO D'S LIST OF THE FIVE 
GREATEST HAND LOSS SCENES IN FILM 
HISTORY! In chronological order, they are: 

L DAUGHTER OF HORROR (1953) 

The classic set-up. The dead man won’t let go of the 
incriminating piece of jewelry, so.. .thwack! Doesn't 
stop there, though — the psychologically tormented 
heroine still can't get the hand to let go, so she picks 
it up and takes it with her! But when the demons of 
her mind seem to be catching up, she doesn't want to 
be seen with it...so, when she passes a blind flower 
girl, she drops the hand in her basket! 
Unforgettable. 

2. ANDY WARHOL’S FRANKENSTEIN (1974) 

Everyone remembers (or has at least heard of) the 
grand finale of this one, in which Udo Kier delivers 
a soul-searching monologue for a full minute or so 
after being impaled on a giant spear. ..but the 
prelude to this is every bit as outrageous. Failing to 

himself behind an iron gale. The monster reaches 
the gate simultaneously, and slams it shut on the 
Baron's hand! With his wrist gushing like the Revi 

hand and tries to force it back on— just by 
squeezing! When it becomes clear that this isn’t 
going to work, he turns on his captive (Joe 
Dallesandro), hanging from the ceiling. The Baron 
viciously throws the hand at him, screaming “It’s all 
your fault!" It's moments like this that can bring 
tears to your eyes. 
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SHAUN JJUTSON 

THE SECRET OF HIS EXCESS! 

by John Martin 


With thanks to CREEPING UNKNOWN editor Nick Cairns for his assistance. 


This is ‘ow you get slung out of a posh hotel " 
amclaims Shaun Hutson, slutting salad up his nose. 
Conversation has turned to the point in SLUGS, the 
vet ot monstrous mollusk mayhem that kick-started 
vs notorious career into lite, where a character's head 
explodes in a hotel restaurant alter his reckless 
consumption ot a lettuce-leaf impregnated with slug 
eggs. Apologizing tor his inability to re-enact that 
xragic moment, Shaun is doing the next best thing. 

Our immaculately tuxedoed and begowned lelbw 
biers in this particular posh Manchester hotel are 
<3 kantly confining their attention to their own plates 
British reserve, you see). But no doubt it they were 
aware of the books with which the leather-jacketed, 
Suilet-belted dude with the shades over his eyes and 
rv celery up his nose has made his name ("And that 
-ame is ‘Sick Bastard ' J, including SPAWN (which 
pisan escaped axe-murderer against a psychotic 
sums victim under the telepathic control ot mnaway 
.empire abortions), VICTIMS (in which a baby gets 
micro-waved) and ASSASSIN (in which a zombie hit- 
man ejaculates maggots into the mouth ot the hapless 
looker who's blowing him), they 'd be trampling each 
ciher undertoot in their haste to get to the exit. 

The Beast of Bletchley is smaller than you 
expect, but energetic and muscular, his bulging biceps 
anributable to long hours playing the dmms (though 
rtjtson himself otters an altogether more implausible 
and obscene explanation for this physical attribute). 

He twin passbns are Heavy Metal must (he 's a fully 
paid-up Iron Maiden groupie) and Liverpool F.C. 
soccer team (“My criteria tor working are these. . . as 
ong as Liverpool have got a lull squad ot tit players, 
mere's plenty ot money coming in, I'm healthy and my 
•amily's healthy, that's it, I'm happy!") and it's actually 
a bit ota struggle diverting him from these subjects to 
any discussbn of his work. When you do manage it, 
ve frequently interrupts to protest that the 
conversatbn is "getting too deep", Hutson, though an 
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“Reading one of my 
books is like going to a 
heavy rock gig. ..there’s the 
same relentless feeling...” 

excellent, entertaining companion, is a difficult 
interview. That's because he dreads being labeled as 
"pretentious", which is the charge he lays at the door 
of so many of his contemporaries, his scorn for whom 
is matched only by the amount of self-deprecating 
barbs he aims at himself, which fail to disguise his 
fierce pride in his craft. The upshot of these 
contradictions is that Hutson remains scandalously 
under-exposed for one with such outspoken views (not 
to mention healthy sales figures). 

Hutson is a particularly neglected figure in 
America, (despite the stalwart flag-waving of my 
esteemed DEEP RED editor on his behalf), chiefly 
known as the man whose novel formed the basis of 
Juan Piquer Simon 's woeful SL UGS - THE MOVIE. 
Since his move from the defunct W.H. Allen to Sphere 
in Britain, a States-side push for his work is being 
planned, but when I spoke to him, he was mourning 
missed opportunities. 

SH: Dorchester was publishing my stuff in the States, 

I stopped 'em with Relics because they were paying 
peanuts. The agent I used to have said that they were 
trying to buy Relics, so I said “Tell 'em to fuck off I” 

JM: Does Victims represent the start of a new phase 
in your writing? 

SH: Yeah, I agree with you on that, I’m not saying I 
consciously sat down and thought ‘I'm gonna go in a 
new direction", because I didn't do that. But there's 
only so much pleasure you can get out of writing about 
bloody slugs, for a start! You can put characters in a 
situation where they're being chased by slugs, but 
they’re not going to have much trouble out-running 
them, are they? No more slugs! People are always 
bugging me to write Slugs III but I won't do it. Even if 
they offered half a million, I'd be very reluctant to do 
it. The second slugs book. Breeding Ground, 
represented the end of the first phase in my writing 


JM: I feel that around the time of Relics you were 
getting into a bit of a rut with that "inhabitants of a 
small town go ape-shit due to ecological disaster, or 
black magic, or whatever" story-line, and that you got 
yourself out of that with Victims. 

SH: Spawn, Victims in particular, Relics and Shadows 
are all meant to be more like Whodunnits. I mean, with 
Spawn, I haven't met anyone yet who had figured out 
who the killer was, which Is nice... and also with 
Relics, I defy anyone to identify the murderer in that. I 
suppose to a certain extent the characters are just 


cannon fodder... slug fodder... microwave fodder in 
Victims'. But Victims does take a different direction, 
and the one that comes out in hard-back in October 
over here, Nemesis, is totally different again. It's got 
the lowest body-count of anything I've ever done, but 
it's got a far heavier atmosphere, the most depressing 
book I've ever written. 

JM: You're touchy about this one. 

SH: I couldn't talk about it... still can t. Sounds like 
true. 

JM: Did writing it get something out of your system? 

SH: When I finished it I knew it was either the best 
thing I'd ever done or the biggest load of crap I'd ever 
done. I suspected the former, but I wasn't sure. Then 
my editors rang up and said it was far better than 
anything they'd seen in the last five years, not just 
from me but from anyone else... and I thought Tuckin' 
'ell!" But for Monolith (now out in Britain and retitled 
Renegades - JM). I've got to get back into the stale of 
mind I was In before I wrote Nemesis, which was very 
personal, a lot of things that happened in that 
happened to me... the character in it is me, which is 
why I don't wanna talk about it. The new hard-back, 
Assassin is the quickest paced thing I've ever done, 
out of control, there's no way of stopping it. I was 
wasted when I finished it. I write so fast, I'd like to 
think that breathlessness conveys itself in the written 
word. I feel that reading one of my books is like going 
to a heavy rock gig, there's the same relentless feeling 
to both of them. When somebody finishes one of my 
books they should be drained and exhausted, just as 
they would be after a great rock concert. They should 
go “Whew! That was great!” 

JM: Do you rattle this stuff off in a frenzy? 

SH: I sit down and think "Oh Christ! Another day of 
this! Why did I ever give up that job at McDonalds?" 
(Laughs) No, actually, I sit there every day in my 
office, which is the spare bedroom, for tax reasons, 

I “I sent it to the editors 
and they said, ‘The only 
way we’re going to get it 
through is to cut out all of 
the blasphemy and change 
the orifices...’ ” 
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and I work 9-4, five days a week, I spend 2 or 3 
months researching every book, which is why I can 
wiite them so quickly. I've got all my notes laid out 
and I've got my cast list in front of me. in case 
someone’s scar changes position fiom under the left 
eye to under the right eye during the course of the 
book, what colour hair they've got, what sort of car 
they've got. Cars are the most difficult thing for me 
because I don't drive. I was once writing a 150 m.p.h. 
car-chase between a Chevette and a Capri, and 
someone said to me, "You can't do that in a Capri!" 
Slugs took 25 days, Breeding Ground was 18, the 
novelization of The Terminator only took 10, Shadows, 
at 48 days was the longest, and that Included re- 
writes. The most I ever do is two drafts: The first is 
done quickly and I send it to the editor and he tells me 
what's wrong with it, then I put it right. That's it! I can't 
work any other way. I work at such a high emotional 
pitch that I can't sustain interest in anything for longer 
than two months at a time. Holidays are rare. 



“Clive Barker called me 
irresponsible after I told 
him about Chainsaw Terror. 
I actually managed to shut 
him up for a couple of 
seconds, which is no mean 
feat.” 


JM: In Spawn you’ve got the escaped axe murderer, 
plus the psychotic burns victim, not to mention the 
telepathic vampire abortions, (Hutson laughs) and 
there’s no way it should work, but it does, and you say 
that the story is based on real life events! 

SH: Yeah, my inspiration forthat one came from a 
newspaper story about a German hospital porter who 
couldn't bring himself to burn abortions, so he buried 
them in a shallow grave behind the hospital. But it was 
a difficult book to research, trying to get doctors and 
nurses to talk about abortions. I got quite friendly with 
a porter at the local hospital and he told me what they 
do with things like that. 

Victims was very difficult too, they very nearly didn't let 
me into Scotland Yard's Black Museum. I'd gone down 
looking very smart, I actually found a tie somewhere lo 
put on... 

JM: Did it give you any good ideas for Victims? 

SH: The only idea it gave me was that I wasn't gonna 
be able to use it in the bloody book, because the 
original idea for Victims was that there was going to be 
someone taking exhibits from the Black Museum and 
using them in murders. But once I got there and saw 
how impossible it was to get stuff out, the Black 
Museum became redundant. But it got me in there to 
have a good look around, which is what I really wanted, 
l like to keep at least one part of my stories rooted in 
reality, it gives the reader something to hold onto. The 
horror may be in my imagination, but the basis of it is 
in fact. For instance, there are, believe it or not, three 
species of flesh-eating-slugs in this country. There 


“I’m hated by 99% of 
the horror authors because 
I don’t give a shit about 
their self-congratulatory, 
back slapping scene.” 
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wasn't actually much research to do for Slugs and 
Breeding Ground, because all I had lo do was sil 
down and read what h is that slugs do. Obviously 
something like Shadows involved a lot more research 
- 1 learned to read tarot cards tor that one. And the 
disease porphyria, as described in Erebus, actually 
affects one person in every 1 0.000. 

JM: What about Ideas that come from the reality of 
your own life? 

SH: There are three people in Breeding Ground, that 
die horribly, who are real people. Two of them were 
guys that burgled our flat. There are very few people 
that I truly detest, apart from Thatcher, who I loathe 
wilh a passion, but I suppose I did use Breeding 
Ground as a revenge novel. The only way someone 
usually gets into one of my books is if they ask, they 
want to be a victim, and I think six or seven of the 
people in Victims are real people. My inspiration for 
that book was the song Gary Gilmore's Eyes by the 
Adverts. I know the guy who wrote the lyrics to that. 
And there are a lot of in-jokes in Victims, as there is In 
all my work, there are plenty of jokes in there, if you 
can spot 'em. 

Someone once described something I'd written as the 
ultimate in black comedy. There's nothing wrong with 
that, you know that from watching bloody horror films. 
If there's no natural safety valve in a horror film or a 
horror book, then the audience lends to laugh in all 
the wrong places. The Exorcist, there was no safety 
valve In that, so the place where everyone laughed 
was where the girl threw up all over the priest. Now I 
don't find that particularly funny. Jaws is the example 
I use: The shark's head appears, and everyone goes 
"Waaahlf and then Roy Scheider says, "I think we're 
gonna need a bigger boat," and everyone cracks up 
laughing. It you're gonna spend four pages describing 
something, then the readers are going to nod out. 
They need something to lighten it up, poor bastards! 
But my stuff is obviously very strong, too... it's been 
cut — it usually Is — everything I've ever written has 
had stuff taken out somewhere. 

JM: Any notable passages that you can remember? 

SH: Well, there's a very long necrophilia sequence in 
Shadows which was trimmed. I just went into a lot 
more detail lhan I needed to, probably because I was 
quite enjoying it. (Laughs) Actually I'm really worried 
about a guy who keeps writing to me. He lives 
opposite a graveyard, and every time a woman gets 
buried in there, he writes to me to tell me what he's 
going to do to her. 

JM: is ii true that you censored yourself on Relics ? 


SH: No, I didn't, what happened was that the black 
mass sequences had blasphemy In them as well as all 
the nasty business with goats and stuff. One black 
mass sequence in particular was about eight pages 
long, really bad, really over the top, even I was 
disgusted when I was writing it. So I sent it in to the 
editors and they said. The only way we're going to get 
it through is to cut out all the blasphemy and change 
the orifices', because it was really bad. The baby 
eating sequence in Shadows was heavily cut, too. 

JM: I've heard rumours that copies of the un-cut 
Chainsaw Terror manuscript are changing hands at 
E75 a throw in Birmingham. 

SH: Thai's right, and I don't see a bloody penny of if! 
That's a mate of mine, and I use the term loosely, 
doing that. Chainsaw Terror is the only one of my 
pseudonymous novels that I'll own up to. What 
happened with that one was, I did a novelisalion of 
The Terminatorlor W. H. Allen... I wont do 
novelisations as a rule, but I would have killed to do 
the one for Scariace. Anyway, they tried to get the 
rights for me to do a novelisation of The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre. The rights were too expensive, 
so instead they said to me, "Just do us the most over- 
the-top novel, featuring chainsaws, that you can do." 

I did it in 25 days, sent it in, and two days later I got a 
phone call saying, “We're going to have to cut it, 
because we didn't think anyone could go quite as tar 
over the top as you've goner W.H. Smith, the biggest 
chain in the country, still banned It anyway, simply 
because it featured the word "chainsaw" in the title, 
which meant we had to scrap plans for two sequels. 
Chainsaw Blood-Bath and Chainsaw Slaughter. 
(Laughs) Chainsaw Terror h as been re-issued under 
the title Come the Night, and they want to put my 
name on it, but I won't let them unless they re-instate 
the cuts. 

It was on account of all that that CSve Barker called 
me irresponsible. I actually managed to shut him up 
for a couple of seconds, which is no mean feat. It was 
on a panel discussion and question and answer thing 
and someone asked me if I'd ever had anything cut 
and I said yeah. Chainsaw Terror. They asked me to 
tell them what was cut. and I did. It was a scene 
where a woman gets nailed to a work-bench, gets her 
nipples cut off and is then raped wilh a chainsaw. 01 ' 
Clive was speechless alter that. 

JM: So how serious is all this animosity between you 
and the likes of Clive Barker and Ramsey Campbell? 

SH: It’s not, not at all. Campbell knows what I've 
said, and I know what he's said. The next time we 
meet I'll say, "Alright!" And Clive Barker can jet off to 
America to make 86 films before the end of the year, 



i watch any ol 


JM: Is it true that i 
NEKROMANTIK? 


i grossed out by 


JM: So you all get on OK when you meet up tor 
panels, or whatever? 

SH: No, I hate their guts! (Laughs) The whole point is 
that I'm hated by 99% of the horror authors, because I 
don't give a shit about their sell-congratulatory, 
backslapping scene, with the sole, and very notable, 
exception of James Herbert, because he's got exactly 
the same attitude about the business as I have. It 
used to irritate me when people said I was ripping him 
oft. We're from different generations. This might give 
you some idea of the age gap: they were passing The 
Rais around in the playground when I was at school, 
it was considered pretty hot stuff then. I mean there 
was what...eight years between Rais and Slugs. Guy 
N. Smith had already done all the ripping off that was 
going to be done. I mean, the shout-line for Night of 
the Crabs was, if I remember correctly, Tn the 
tradition of The Rais’... they forgot to add "Except that 
this is crap!" That was the book that made me think 


SH: Yeah, I saw it alright, I just couldn't believe it. I 
sat there like (adopts wide-eyed, slack-jawed 
expression), I’m not kidding! About three-quarters of 
the way through I nudged my wife, who was sleeping, 
and said, "This is a seriously dodgey movie!" Then 
somebody said to me afterwards. "Do you want to 
meet the director?" and I said, "No tuckin' way!" That 
film really turned me over. 

“I saw Nekromantik 
and afterwards somebody 
said, ‘Do you want to meet 
the director?’ and I said, 
‘No fuckin’ way!’ ” 


maybe I could get horror published. I mean it was so 
»ery bad that it would give anyone hope. 

But ail that animosity stuff started with the others, not 



SH: (Laughing) I haven't heard that one before, that’s 
good. But you know, what good is a brilliant review if 
you only sell 20,000 papeibacks? The public are the 
*xsst discerning critics. Herbert's got the right idea, 
*saf it's all about entertainment. I think if someone 


Shaun hutson 

PP Aulhor of Slugs and Spawn ™ " 




The master of pulse-pounding, 
head- banging horror 

“ The chief enemy of creativity is ‘good taste’ ” 

Pablo Picasso 

“Every mind-bending, horrifying, nauseating detail” 

a character in SLUGS 


A long-running controversy in the field of 
horror fiction has centred on the relative merits of 
understated, suggestive horror, which leaves it to 
the reader's imagination to fill in the gaps (the 
“what you don't see is scarier than what you do see” 
school) and the balls-to-the-wall, spare-the-reader- 
nothing shock tactics exposed by successive 
generations of young turks, most recently by certain 
American authors aboard the non-starting 
“Splatterpunk” bandwagon. Britain's Shaun Hutson 
leaves his devoted readership and the critics he so 
loves to bait in no doubt as to which side of the 
ideological divide he resides on. In evidence, 
consider the following passage from his 1988 novel 

"The baby's body began to shudder violently 
as its shin finally turned a livid red. Its mouth 
opened as if it were screaming for help, but all that 
came forth was a foaming flux of dark-brown fluid 
and bubbling puss which gushed from Us throbbing 
orifices as if it had been some gigantic boil squeezed 
and milked by invisible fingers. There was a loud 
and nausating plop as the entire body burst like a 
corpulent balloon, the whole figure exploding in a 
reeking, liquescent welter of corruption. The 
steaming mess splattered the insides of the oven..." 

Or again, some...er, full-blown horror from 
Assassin (also 1988): 

"Nikki's eyes bulged madly in their sockets as 
she fell her mouth fdl to bursting point. Her cheeks 
swelled as she struggled to retain the ejaculation but 
then she realized that her mouth was filled not with 
fluid but wUh dozens of tiny objects. Objects which 
were moving. Twisting and turning on her tongue. 
She sat back as the pressure on her neck was 
released, her mouth opening wide. 

The maggots poured from it in a sickly white 
torrent and, as she looked down, she saw that the 
penis was still jerking, still spurting, propelling the 
white monstrosities from the gland in a thick 
fountain. Some had already found their way down 
her throat despite the vomU which now rushed from 
her stomach and gushed from her mouth, carrying 
with it hordes of the parasites." 

Beginning to get the picture? Hutson 
himself puts it like this: “Horror with a capital ‘IT is 
what I do best”. Few who’ve sampled his work 


would disagree. Having identified the most 
terrifying, universal fears (e.g. about fire, eye 
damage, bereavement, loss of control, and for the 
safety of our children, the wholesomcness of the 
food we eat, etc.) Hutson grabs his reader by the 
scruff of the neck and slaps them down in front of 
him; ruthlessly, relentlessly forcing him to endure 
them, always with the greatest possible degree of 
realism. A stickler for accuracy, Hutson takes his 
cue from one of his cinematic idols, Sam Peckinpah, 
never letting anyone die beautifully. But the 
traumatizing effects of this confrontational 
approach are generally mitigated by a wicked line 
in black humour and sense of knowingness that 
finds its counterpart in the author's own self- 
deprecating personality. Although Hutson once 
jokingly expressed an ambition to have someone die 
of shock while reading one of his books, the reader 
is just as likely to die laughing, but whether kicking 
in or tickling ribs, Hutson is always out to entertain 
the reader, and has little time for what he sees as 
the pretension of some of his contemporaries. 

Ever the iconoclastic“Bad Boy of Horror”, 
Hutson scorns the horror “in-crowd”, feeling himself 
to have more of an affinity with the world of Heavy 
Metal, where he is revered as a cult figure. “I feel 
that reading my books is like going to a heavy rock 
gig,” he has said, “There’s the same relentless 
feeling to both of them. I'd like to think that when 
somebody finishes one of my books they’ll be 
drained and exhausted, just as they would be after 
a great rock concert. They should go 'Whew! That 
was great!' ” The music is frequently invoked in the 
pages of his novels, and lyrics from it can be found 
jostling for position with the likes of R.D. Laing, 
Shelley, Shakespeare and Tennyson, even 
quotations from the Bible. 

As well as a whole host of mostly 
pseudonymous Westerns, war novels, film 
novelizations, etc., this prolific writer has managed 
to produce 10 major, best-selling horror novels in 
less than a decade. 


By John Martin 



JM: You must have some horror stories to tell about 
your own involvement in the movies, specifically in 
Juan Piquer Simon's Slugs — The Movie. 

SH: I remember saying in an interview once, Tm not 
interested In what they do with my book on the screen. 
Is if true to my artistic vision? I don't give a shitl As 
long as they give me huge amount ot cash, they can 
make a comedy out ot it it they like." Then that Simon 
bloke comes along and takes me at my tuckin' wordl 
I believe two members of the cast walked out and 
some of the crew were tempted, when the stage- 
hands started throwing shovel-loads of live slugs 
around the set. There's going to be a sequel, which 
was tentatively titled Slugs 2 — The Plague, but now 
it s back to Breeding Ground. They asked me if I'd like 
vc be involved with the screenplay, but I thought, Tuck 
that!" because it it turns out to be a (lop, I can stand 
back Irom it, whereas it people though it was brilliant, 
*ven I could say, “Well, ot course it's brilliant, it's 
based on my brilliant book." If it was something like a 
am version ot Spawn, say, or Erebus, I would be 
■wore interested. I'm not slagging Slugs oft. because 
f s still my biggest seller, but I feel it's less 
■soresentative of what I write than the likes ot Spawn, 
Erebus, Shadows and my latest stuft. I would insist on 
scrpting any screen adaptations ot Victims, Assassin 
or Nemesis. 


J*. tt Breeding Ground happens, will it be another 
XP Simon movie? 

9t Probably, yeah, and again I will take no 
•“soonsibilty tor what might end up there on that 
sreen I just hope they include the scene on the toilet 
■a^fing). They'll have to, or they'll lose the entire 
FwutSan sub-text ot the story, won't they? 

JK So which horror films do you like? 

■fc i send to rent more mainstream stutf, nine times 
aj cr - »n Present day horror films leave a lot to be 
, msnc really. I still rate the early Hammer stutf. 
i ; ■ they had style. What have you got 

“...two members of the 
cast walked out and some 
of the crew were tempted 
• nen the stage-hands 
started throwing shovel- 
loads of live slugs around 
.fee set.’’ 



SH: Aliens lor me was just flambo-in-Outer-Space. 
The one thing that James Cameron did better than 
Ridley Scott was the old "camera prowling down dark 
corridors" bit. Alien could have done with some more 
of that, but to me it's up there with Taxi Driver and The 
Wild Bunch, the two greatest movies I ever saw. 

One of the reasons I don't watch much horror is that I 
wouldn't want to be subconsciously influenced 
Actually, I would think the chances ot me being 
influenced by someone like lucio Fulci are pretty slim. 


Some geezer who runs a fanzine recently asked me if 
I'd review The Gates of Hell lot him, and after I'd 
watched It a couple of limes, there was no way I could 
do a serious review of It. 

JM: Have you seen Fulci’s Aenigmal 
SH: No. 

JM: There's a scene in that one where a schoolgirl is 
eaten by slugs and snails, 

SH: Bastardsl I'll sue ’em! (Laughs) Another reason 
I'm not too keen on modern horror films, or novels for 
that matter, is that the writers keeping trotting out this 
tired old stuff that you just don’t need. There's no 
reason that you should have some damsel in distress, 
who's only there so you can send the hero down some 
dark passageway to get her, y'know. which is why i 
always try and make the women a bit more powerful in 
my books than they are elsewhere in the genre. 
Y'know, in the interview I just did with Penthouse, the 
guy was saying that maybe I’ve had an influence on 
some off the young, up-and-coming talents... the only 
problem is, I don't see any of these up-and-coming 
talents. I mean, where are they? 

JM: So we won't be seeing any glowing testimonials 
from Shaun Hutson on book-jackets tor the forseeable 
future? 

SH: No. I won't do endorsements. W. H. Allen have 
sent me copies of stuff to endorse, but I won't do it. I 
was sent a copy of Clive Barker's Weaveworld and the 
endorsement I sent back was "This shag-pile saga is 


totally shagged out." They didn't use it, funnily erxxqr 
I can't do that stuff, because I ain't gonna sell m, tans 
out. Every horror novel you pick up these days has 
something saying, This is the finest novel I've read 
since last week — Stephen King." Herbert has done 
It a couple of times, but he tends not to. Stephen King 
is a different proposition, though, isn't he, because 
he's an American...yanks fall for shit like that. 

JM: What will you be doing in ten years time? 

SH: I sincerely hope that I won't be doing anything 
different, just making loads of money out of whal I 
write. I would hope by then that all of my books will 
have been turned into films, preferably decent ones, 
although l won't care, as long as they’ve paid me 
enough, i ll have a crack at anything there's a market 
lor. If there's enough money to be made, I'll have a 
go. I've been toying with the idea of writing a 
children's horror novel.. .what could be more 
frightening than some of those fairy stories? Hansel 
and Gretel could be updated to modem day New York, 
with kids taken three blocks away from their home and 
abandoned. But the goriest stuff of al is bloody 
Shakespeare! 

JM: Your U.K. fans are extremely supportive.. .do you 
enjoy meeting them at conventions? 

SH: When I turn up, people look at me and say "II 
that’s what a writer looks like, there must be hope for 
all of us." When they write to me they get a letter 
back, which they wouldn't from most authors, but I 
reply to all my mail. They get a letter from a guy who 
seems quite reasonable, who took the time to write 
back That's the least I can do., it makes me seem 
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From Cannibals to 
Compromise in 10 Easy Years 


by Chas. Baiun 


It seems as though the world can never 


making Cannibal Holocaust (1979). Though 
arguably The Greatest Cannibal Movie Ever Made, 
its sullied reputation as a ferociously vile and 
uncompromisingly bleak nihilistic epic remains 
intact to this day. And, judging by Deodato’s recent 
cinematic output, he has been paying some pretty 
heavy-duty penance in return for his sins. 

If films like Atlantis Interceptors (1983), The 
Barbarians (1986), or Dial Help (1989) are any 
indication of his future direction, it wouldn’t be all 
that surprising to see a new Deodato opus pop-up 
someday as a squeaky-clean, prime-time TV Movie 
of the Week. Deodato has come a 1-o-n-g way, to be 
sure; but all too often, recent efforts appear to be 
cinematic apologies for the “crimes” of his past. 

It could well be that Deodato has mellowed 
with age and is quite willing to compromise in favor 
of steady work, bigger budgets, better actors and 
wider distribution. Though both Phantom of Death 
(1988) and Dial Help retain some of Deodato's 
muscular, aggressive directorial flair, it is quite 
clear that he has begun a new chapter in his 
filmmaking career. Gone is the mean-spirited, 
shocking brutality, relentless misanthropy, and 
world-without-hope scenarios of his previous efforts; 
but in their stead, we have insipid storylines, 
scenery-chewing, name-brand actors and flashy, but 
empty, hi-tech camera noodlings. 

Perhaps on some professional and economic 
level Deodato's career has flourished, but the genre 
has suffered because such a mightily talented, 
independent voice has been stifled. 

Though Cannibal Holocaust is all-deserving 
of its notorious reputation, it remains a work of 


simplistic, exploitation origins and presents a 
harrowing, multi-faceted adventure that mercilessly 
probes ever deeper into man’s propensity for 
violence and self-destruction. As spectacularly 
pandering as the film becomes at times, there 
always remains an unassailable element of truth 
and a persistence of vision that is almost impossible 

Deodato may have made the Ultimate 
Jungle Chunkblower with Cannibal Holocaust, but 
beneath the frothing blood and steaming guts lies a 
film that could be safely regarded as the Apocalypse 
Now of the subgenre. But just as Francis Ford 

























Stephen R. Bissette 
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“So: terror on the top, horror 
below it, and lowest of all, the 
gag reflex of revulsion ... I 
recognize terror as the finest 
emotion (used to almost 
quintessential effect in Robert 
Wise’s film The Haunting, 
where, as in “The Monkey’s 
Paw”, we are never allowed to 
see what is behind the door), 
and so I will try to terrorize the 
reader. But if I find I cannot 
terrify him/her, I will try to 
horrify; and if I find I cannot 
horrify. I’ll go for the gross-out. 
I’m not proud.” 

— Stephen King, 
Danse Macabre, 1981 

Though I wouldn’t have argued the point a 
the horror’ film in the '80's, one^could chart the 


out'. Of all the arts, the cinema (by its^very nature) 

of space and reality, coupled with the narrative 
potential of the medium, allows for a more 
emotionally immediate and involving 
exploration/exploitation of violence than afforded by 
all the other arts: theatre, music, sculpture, 
drawing and painting, comics, etc. In fact, films 
depend upon a fusion and synthesis of all these art 
forms to create its illusions. For example, consider 
what goes into just one horrific moment of (to 
choose a random example) Evil Dead 2. The staging 
and lighting of the scene for filming are theatrical 
constructs, the makeup effects highly detailed and 
fully animated sculptures, the direction of the 
sequence is usually 6 tory boarded (A la comics), the 
final motion picture enhanced by the musical score, 
etc. The combination of these elements can, when 
well executed (and especially within the context of a 
well-told horror story), illicit a physical ‘gut 
reaction' from an audience. 

In this manner, the modern horror film 
speaks to its audience on a more primal, physical 
level than the older films usually did. They 
communicate, if you will, on a ‘body’ level; and while 
many critics and film scholars argue this level of 
communication is indicative of a reprehensible 
regression in the genre, I feel it is in fact the 
evolution of a different cinematic ‘language.’ No 
better, no worse, simply different, and as such a 
language that must be studied and understood. 

The horror film mav have become quite 




breaking climaxes to Bonnie and Clyde (‘67) and 
The Wild Bunch (‘69), etc. Graphic violence is often 
central to the prison films, westerns, boxing movies, 
sword-’n’-sandal potboilers; war films, from IjC Croix 
de Bois / Wooden Crosses (‘31, in which a man is 
blown to shreds before our eyes by a direct hit) to 
Attack! (‘56, wherein Jack Palance loses his arm 
under the treads of an enemy tank, and staggers 
back to command post with bloody tatters dangling 
from the stump) were often more harrowing than 
their horror contemporaries. Samurai bloodfests 
were ushered (gushered?) in by Akira Kurosawa's 
opening to Yojimbo (‘62) and its sequel Sanjuro 
(‘63), with its showdown's astounding geyser of 
blood at its conclusion; by the time of the Kozure 
Ohkami / Lone Wolf series, {‘72-’73), the inventive 
gore had reached hallucinatory extremes. For 
American mainstream audiences, the mayhem 
came to a head in the winter of 1971:the major 
studio Christmas releases included Dirty Harry, 
Straw Dogs, A Clockwork Orange, The Devils, 
Polanski’s Macbeth . . .bloodba th s all, paving the way 
for the acceptance and phenomenal success of Jaws 
and The Exorcist late in the ‘70’s. 

It is, of course, absurd to divorce these 
sequences from the context of the films, and in 
chronicling the ‘gross-out’ one is occasionally 
reduced to simply listing isolated bits of mayhem. 
Nevertheless, these vital threads are worth 
following, and for the purposes of this article, we 
must focus on the horror films; we must also end at 
the birth of the ‘new horror film' with Night of the 
Living Dead (1968), at which point the floodgates 
were burst open. Aflood...ofblood. Bon Appetit! 

SILENT SCREAMS (1893-1930) 

For all intents and purposes, it started in 
1893 with Thomas Edison (the inventor of the light 
bulb, natch) and one of his Kinetoscopes, The 
Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. In less than a 
minute, turn-of-the-century thrillseekers could see 
what the live theatre never showed them: “ , . . 
Mary approaches the chopping block. She kneels, 
the headsman swings his ax — and the audience is 
rewarded with the edifying spectacle of Mary’s head 
rolling in the dust! But the gruesome bit of action 
continues on the screen without interruption.” — 
(Arthur Knight, The Liveliest Art, 1957) 

French film pioneer Louis Lumiere utilized 
a similarly simple substitution effect for 
Charcuterie Mechanique / The Mechanical Butcher 
(1895), as a whole pig is fed into one end of a 
machine and processed meat products (sausages, 
ham, etc.) grind out the other. International 
imitations followed: British George Smith’s Making 
Sausages (1897), the American The Sausage 


Machine (1897), Edison's Fun in a Butcher Shop 
(1901), with the process reversed in Edwin S. 
Porter’s Dog Factory (1904), wherein sausages and 
hotdogs are processed into live pet dogs! So ended 
the screen's first ‘gore’ cycle, with silly effects that 
were later revived for Ted V. Mikel's notorious The 
Corpse Grinders (*71). French magician Georges 
Melies would pioneer film fantasy with a more 
sophisticated bag of cinematic tricks, and though 
his intent and effect was almost always comedic in 
nature, his films featured many gruesome 
moments. The Man with the Rubber Head (1902) 
inflates a lively severed head until it explodes; The 
Melomaniac (1903) rips off heads (including his 
own) to string them like notes across telegraph 
wires, performing “God Save the King"; The Terrible 
Turkish Executioner (1904) lops off three criminals’ 
heads with a single sweep of his scimitar, only to 
have the heads rejoin their bodies and hack the 
executioner into three frantic sections! 

More gruesome effects figure in Melies’ Les 
Rayons Roentgen I A Novice at X-Rays (1897), 
wherein an X-rayed patient's skeleton steps out of 
his body and his now-limp flesh sloughs off onto the 
floor, or The Cook in Trouble (1904), who plunges 
into a stewpot and simmers into broth, leaving only 
his wet clothing. A hideous ogre hacks up a little 
boy and devours him in La Cuisine de L'Ogre / In 
the Bogie Man's Cave (1908), a shock repeated in 
Melies’ last masterpiece, Conquest of the North Pole 
(1912), as the Snow Giant (an impressively gigantic 
marionette) emerges from the ice flows to swallow 
one of the explorers whole (only to later vomit back 
up, alive and well). Rooted in historical reality 
rather than fantasy, Melies’ Humanity Through the 
Ages (1908) catalogs war, crime, and death through 
the ages. 

Italian spectacles of the period were 
similarly grim. While LTnfemo (1909) provided an 
often grisly (in medium and long shot) tour of Hell 
itself, another Italian short of this period (1910, 
title unknown: I saw it in a 1978 television 
documentary. The Amazing Years of Cinema: The 
Monsters, hosted by Douglas Fairbanks Jr.) went to 
shocking extremes to dramatize the tortures of the 
Inquisition. Scarlet, hand-colored tinting effects 
enhance the flames which bum the victims alive, as 
well as the spattering blood on a victim who is 
lashed to a spinning wheel and rolled into a bed of 
spikes! This gory short anticipates the entire 
'torture' subgenre, from Witchcraft Through the 
Ages (‘22) and The Devils (‘71) to the nadir of Mark 
of the Devil (‘69), Cannibal Holocaust (‘79), and the 
lisa series (‘74-77). 

Edison’s 1910 Frankenstein showed the 
monster bom (or rather ‘baked’) via alchemy, with 
gobs of wet flesh simmering onto the skelton using 
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the same techniques (printed in reverse) later used 
for the decompositions of Horror of Dracula and The 
Evil Dead. Maurice Tourneur’s Le Systeme du 
Docteur Goudron et du Professeur Plume / The 
Lunatics (1912) lifted its Poo adaptation from the 
French theatre of Grand Guignol, wherein the 
asylum director ‘cures' insanity by cutting out an 
eye and slicing the throat. He bolts into a chamber, 
and emerges with bloodied hands, while the blood 
that seeps out from under the door arouses the 
inmates. Abel Gance's J'Accuse (1919) built to a 
shocking finale in which dead soldiers march on the 
living, “not a single one without a smashed face or 
body that dangled flesh" (George De Coulteray, 
Sadism in the Movies), many played by soldiers who 
would return to the World War I trenches and die 
after the filming. 


by Bunuel and Dali, the poet’s passage through the 
Hotel Des Folies Dramatiques is punctuated by a 
bloody suicide (his own, from which he reawakens), 
a boy killed by an iceball, choking on his own blood, 
and the poet's final (genuine?) suicide. Cocteau 
would mirror the poet's death even more 
graphically in his later Le Testament d'Orphee / 
The Testament of Orpheus 059), in which a poet 
(played by Cocteau himself) is transfixed by a spear. 

BLOOD AND THUNDER: (1930-1950) 

The mainstream horror (and crime) films of 
the early sound era often delivered the goods, 
especially in America, where Depression audiences 
were in need of whatever cheap thrills they could 
find, and Hollywood was eager to deliver them. The 












the original person. Other terrestrial horrors also 
touched the same level of biological disease that 
Quatermass Xperiment explored: the wriggling, 
brain sucking 'thought-creatures’ of Fiend Without 
a Face ('58), the early stages of transformation in 
The Monster (‘62) as the reporter sprouts a blinking 
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kicked down the doors was Hammer’s The Curse of 
Frankenstein (‘57), a vibrant, violent full-color 
reinterpretation of the Mary Shelley classic that 
seethed at the civility and the repressed sexuality of 
the Victorian setting to show, with almost forensic 
detail, the organs, limbs, and surgery that went into 
the creation of the Monster. 

Clinical blood and gore characterized / Wbs 
a Teenage Frankenstein (‘58, leavened with some 
welcome deliberate humor: Whit Bissell to his 
monster: “Speak up! You’ve got a civil tongue... I 
know, I sewed it in myself 1 "), Frankenstein 1970 
(‘58, with graphic heart transplants and a jar full of 
eyeballs shattering on the floor). Blood of the 
Vampire (‘58, despite the title a surgical horror 
film), Corridors of Blood (‘58), Dr. Blood's Coffin 
C60), etc. A Frankenstein variation on H.G. Well’s 
The Island of Dr. Moreau shot in the Phillipines, 
Terror is a Man (‘59), lent its pitiful, surgically 
created cat-man a genuine depth of feeling and 
dignity that balances the film’s gimmick of an 
audio-visual warning system before the film's few 
gory scenes; the film was rereleased in the 60’s as 
Blood Creature, making it forefather of the ‘Blood 
Island’ trilogy, Brides of Blood (‘68), Mad Doctor of 
Blood Island (‘68), and Beast of Blood (‘69), crudely 
meshing sex, gore, and the tacky “Chlorophyll Man’. 
Edward L. Cahn’s The Four Skulls of Jonathan 
Drake (‘59) carried the surgical motifs into the 
realm of voodoo, with a Jivaro curse leading to some 
nasty sequences of (offscreen) beheading and 
(onscreen) lip-stitching, skinning, and head- 

Hammer’s other major international 
success, Terence Fisher’s Horror of Dracula (‘58), 
again brought consummate filmmaking skills, 
production values, and performances into a full- 
color, physically rousing reinterpretation of Bram 
Stoker’s famous novel. As with Curse of 
Frankenstein, the drama (here supernatural in 
nature) is enhanced rather than overwhelmed by 
the Grand Guignol highlights: the graphic staking 
of the vampires, the bloodied fangs and slavering 
blood-drinking, and especially the remarkable 
climactic disintegration of Dracula (Christopher 
Leo) in sunlight. The Return of Dracula (‘58), a fine, 
atmospheric American variation, had indeed also 
shown the bloody staking of a female vampire (in 
black and white), and Dracula (Francis Lederer) 
being impaled upon a splintered mine support and 
dissolving into a skeleton. 

Hammer’s success with their new versions 
of Frankenstein and Dracula had them quickly 
mounting remakes of other horror classics, spiced 
with the trademark Grand Guignol: The Mummy 
(‘59, with a gory tongue removal and graphic 
piercing, puncturing, and gunshot wounding of the 


Mummy), The Phantom of the Opera (‘62, with a 
gratuitous eye gouging), The Brides of Dracula 060, 
with Cushing's Van Helsing cauterizing the 
vampire’s bite with a red-hot iron, an effect 
repeated in Kiss of the Vampire ), The Curse of the 
Werewolf ('61, with the already noted bloody 
gunshot effect and an athletic werewolf slobbering 
blood), Kiss of the Vampire 062, climactic attack of 
bats which chew the vampire coven to death), Curse 
of the Mummy's Tomb 063, energetic hand lopping 
and spurting stumps), Dracula, Prince of Darkness 
065, a shocking throat slashing to revive Dracula), 
and more. 

Hammer imitators hoped to emulate their 
success, though it wasn’t until Roger Corman and 
AIP began their series of loose Edgar Allan Poe 
adaptations that Hammer’s crown as the ‘Kings of 
Horror 1 was threatened. Robert S. Baker and Monty 
Berman, two British producers were first on the 
bandwagon with four films that were filmed with 
more explicit gore and nudity for export versions (a 
practice that was often mistakenly attributed to 
Hammer in the pages of Famous Monsters of 
Filmland magazine). First was a Quatermass 
imitation, The Trollenberg Terror / The Crawling 
Eye (‘58), followed by Hammer Gothic/Grand 
Guignol variations. The Blood of the Vampire (‘58, 
scripted by Hammer writer Jimmy Sangster), Jack 
The Ripper ('58, switching from black and white to 
color for its final scene as the Ripper is crushed by 
an elevator, and gloriously scarlet founts of gore 
seethe up from the floor), and best of all. The Flesh 
and the Fiends / Mania (‘59). 

Even grislier and more memorable were the 
Anglo Amalgamated trio of horror films which 
gleefully wore their sadism on their sleeve: Horrors 
of the Black Museum 069), Circus of Horrors 059), 
and Michael Powell's classic Peeping Tom 060). 

Of the three, Horrors of the Black Museum 
is the crudest revelling in vulgar, lip-smacking 
mayhem committed by hammy Michael Gough and 
his young assistant: the infamous trick binoculars 
that impale a woman’s eyes, an old woman's neck 
pierced by murderous ice tongs, a sultry prostitute 
guillotined in her own bed, etc. Circus of Horrors 
was a better made film though no less 
sensationalistic: while its plot (fugitive plastic 
surgeon manages a circus of criminals whose faces 
he has altered) allowed for another procession of 
brutal deaths, the surgeon (Anton Diffring) is so 
obsessed — and aroused — by disfigured women 
that the film flirts with sexual sadism to 
considerable effect, carrying an erotic charge its 
lewd predecessor never even approaches. The most 
intelligent and disturbing of the trilogy, Peeping 
Tom, is also the least violent; however, its 
uncompromising portrait of a young photographer 


(Carl Boehm) driven to murder women and 
photograph their death throes so outraged the 
British press that the film ended the distinguished 
career of its director, Michael Powell. 

While the primal, violent imagery of Ingmar 
Bergman's The Virgin Spring ('59, wherein a father 
brutally kills the men who raped and killed his 
daughter; the ‘source’ for Last House on the Left, 
C72) ) and Akira Kurosawa’s Throne of Blood (’57, a 
rendition of Macbeth that ends with Toshiro Mifune 
transfixed and bristling with countless arrows) 
must be acknowledged, a French film by the 
director of Le Sang des Betes / The Blood of the 
Beasts (‘49) brought the decade to a close with the 
most graphic, distressing footage of the 50’s. 
Georges Franju’s Les Yeux Sans Visage /Byes 
Without a Face ('59, released in the U.S. under the 
exploitation title The Horror Chamber of Dr. 
Faustus on a double-bill with The Monster!) tells its 
mad-scientist tale with a fusion of poetic elegance 
and glacial cruelty that is spellbinding. Eyes 
Without a Face spawned a number of near remakes: 
Corruption (‘67), Blood Rose (‘71), Mansion of the 
Doomed (‘75, grafting eyes instead of skin), Faceless 
(’88), etc., but none of them hold a candle to 
Franju’s achievement, save to exceed the gore 
quotient to negligible effect. Jesus Franco’s 
variation, Gritos en la Noche I The Awful Dr. 
Orloff (*62), shifted the surgical horror into the 
realm of sadoerotica with its blend of surgery, sex, 
nudity and bondage; Franco’s own sequels seem 
tame in comparison, though the best of his later 
work (The Diabolical Dr. Z (’65), Venus in Furs 
069), Les Avaleuses / Erotikill / The Loves of Irina, 
(’73), etc.) displays a progressive obsession with sex 
and horror. The surgical horrors continued: The 
Brain That Wouldn't Die (W62); The Virgin of 
Nuremburg / Horror Castle (‘63), mixing color 
Italian gothicism with a disfigured madman whose 
features were flayed off by Nazi surgeons (in a 
graphic monochromatic flashback), and including a 
horrific torture scene in which a rat in a cage is 
strapped over a woman’s face; The Murder Clinic / 
Revenge of the Living Dead (’66); John 
Frankenheimer’s brilliant Seconds (’66), with a brief 
but painfully vivid detailing of the facial plastic 
surgery that changes middle-aged John Randolph 
into Rock Hudson. 

The key transitional 50’s SF - 60’s gore films 
were The Brain That Wouldn't Die C59/62) and The 
Flesh Eaters <‘62/‘64>, both of which were made 
before Herschell Gordon Lewis unleashed Blood 
FeastC 63) on an unprepared nation, and both of 
which are in black and white, denying their status 
as seminal ‘gore’ films. The Brain That Wouldn ‘t 
Die is patently absurd and tabloid-sleazy SF, as a 
doctor keeps his lover’s severed head alive in his lab 


(an image repeated to chilling effect in The Frozen 
Dead, (’66) ) only to have her telepathically urge the 
hideous monster-in the-closet (the result of the 
doctor's previous grafting experiments) to murder. 
The creature rips off the lab assistant's deformed 
arm in an excessively gory sequence, which is 
lopped when the monster bursts out of his closet 
and attacks the doctor, biting a chunk of flesh out of 
his throat and holding it up to the camera to gloat 
over it before throwing it aside (at which point we 
are further treated to a shot of the quivering gobbet 
throbbing on the floor; all of this footage is. alas, 
trimmed from the commercially available 
videocassette). The Horror of Party Beach (‘63, 
directed by Del Tenney in tandem with a mystery- 
gore thriller The Curse of the Living Corpse, which 
became its co-feature) turned its silly toxic waste 
spawned sea monsters against beach babes and 
pajama party girls with surprisingly bloody results 
(again, all of which is trimmed from the 
commercially available videocassette), but it was 
outdone by The Flesh Eaters (which, again, loses its 
most graphic footage in its commercially available 
videocassette). The Flesh Eaters is the ’missing link’ 
between the 50’s creature features (like The Blob ) 
and the 60’s splatter films (like Blood Feast): a 
group of vacationers and their pilot are marooned 
on an isolated island surrounded by microscopic- 
fiesh-eater infested waters, which are in fact the 
creation of the mysterious German Scientist 
(Martin Kosleck) who lives on the isle, as an 
extension of his World War II Nazi biowarfare 
experimentation. Until the climax (electricity 
causes the tiny organisms to coalesce into a single 
Cyclopean crustacean, which the hero kills in proper 
50’s monster movie fashion), the movie's highlights 
are more and more graphic scenes of the 
‘flesheaters’ at work: ocean spray consumes the 
captain of an approaching rescue ship; a beatnik is 
slipped a flesh-eater Mickey by the doctor, and 
eaten from within, catching his spilling intestines in 
his hands; and finally, the doctor is thrown into the 
surf, and lurches onto the beach in agony as his 
skin dissolves, until he fires a bullet into his own 
eye. 

Four films that were released in 1960 paved 
the way for the new (and grislier) wave of horror 
films. Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho provided the 
definitive model for the psychological-splatter 
thriller, with its iconic phallic murder weapon (the 
knife that carves Janet Leigh up in the shower, 
which would make way for the profusion of knives, 
hatchets, and chainsaws to follow). Mario Bava's La 
Maschera del Demonio / Black Sunday went 
Hammer’s Horror of Dracula one step further, 
presenting the physical manifestations of 
metaphysical forces with grueling detail and 








Kill / Curse of the Living Dead C66), abandoned 
Black Sunday's monochromatic look to embrace a 
lush, sensuous use of color. 

In America, the catalyst for an entirely 
contemporary approach to the horror film came 
from Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho, Volumes have been 
written on the film, so I’ll spare you my two-cents' 
worth; suffice to say the filmmakers who followed in 
Hitchcock's path were incapable of matching his 
dazzling artistry, and so merely emulated the film’s 

shower murder, the stairway murder, and the 
mother fixation/sexual identity reversal of the shock 
ending. Where Hitchcock’s horrifying murder makes 
us feel the stabbing blade without actually showing 
the knife entering bleeding flesh (an emotionally 
effective ploy repeated by Tobe Hooper for most of 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre fourteen years later), his 
imitators went for gore-spattered, explicit murders: 
William Castle’s Homicidal (’61) opens with a 
bloodgushing stabbing during a bogus wedding, and 
Castle’s I Saw What You Did (‘65) encores the 
Psycho shower murder with gory bluntness, while 
Straitjacket (‘64) opens Castle’s arsenal to use axes 
for the brutal murders. Axes, hatchets, and cleavers 
were also the preferred executioner's tools in 
Francis Ford Coppola’s Dementia 13 (‘63), Night 
Must Fall (‘64, a remake of the 1937 chiller that 
replaces the original’s creepy suggestive horror with 
the 60's sledgehammer brutality), The Thrill Killers 
I The Maniacs Are Loose (‘65), Robert Aldrich’s 
Hush, Hush , Sweet Charlotte C65), and Chamber of 
Horrors C66) . 

The most repulsive of all horror films to 
emerge in the wake of Psycho came out of Florida 
from two men who had established their 

producer David Friedman and director Herschell 
Gordon Lewis. Having little money at their 
disposal, and in desperate need of an attraction to 
compete with the mainstream films, they chose to 
produce what Hollywood and even the hungriest 
low-budget distributors had not: a no-holds-barred, 
full color ‘gore’ film, Blood Feast 063). With a vapid 
script (that flirts with, but never actually depicts, 
cannibalism), shoddy actors, abysmal music, and 
functional photography, all that Blood Feast had 
going for it was the repellent, blood-drenched gory 
tableaus of murder, dismemberment, tongue- 
removal, brains pulled out, etc. The camera dwells 
lovingly over the butchery; nothing like it had ever 
been seen in American theatres, and the brisk box 
office (especially in the rural Southern states) 
assured there would be more. The ‘Splatter’ film 
was born, wherein the gory violence was the sole 
raison d'etre, and H.G. Lewis and Friedman pul 
more money and a better story together to make 


2000 Maniacs ('64). The colorful mayhem (including 
a cannibal barbecue with an arm on a spit) was just 
as gruesome, the plot more engaging, but the 
authorities were laying in wait: Blood Feast snuck 
by them, but 2000 Maniacs had difficulty playing 
theatrically in some locales. As a result, it wasn’t as 
successful as its predecessor, but still turned a 
healthy profit. Friedman and Lewis parted ways 
with their third gore film, Color Me Blood Red (‘64), 
separately continuing to exploit the splatter genre 
they had pioneered: Lewis made A Taste of Blood 
(‘67), The Gruesome Twosome 067), The Wizard of 
Gore 070), and The Gore Gore Girls 072), while 
Friedman would produce lisa, She-Wolf of the SS 
074) under a pseudonym. Imitations soon followed, 
with directors like Andy Milligan and films like The 
Undertaker and his Pals 067), and directors like 
John Waters (Pink Flamingos, 072), etc.) and Frank 
Henenlotter ( Basket Case, 081) ) would cite Lewis as 
an influence, but the mainstream films soon 
incorporated graphic violence into its vocabulary. If 
Bonnie & Clyde 067) and The Wild Bunch 069) 
could deliver gory effects along with excellent 
storytelling and filmmaking, performed by 
Hollywood's finest, why see a ‘splatter’ horror film 
made on a shoestring budget? Crime films, biker 
flicks, and especially westerns (with Giulio Questi's 
Django, Kill 067), Ralph Nelson’s Soldier Blue 070), 
Don Medford’s The Hunting Party 071), and 
Joaquin Marchent’s Cut-Throats Nine 073), being 
the most graphic, along with Sam Peckinpah's 
oeuvre) would, for a time, eclipse the horror film's 
exclusive claim on the ‘splatter 1 genre. The ‘gross- 
out’, after all, is merely a dramatic device; it would 
take an essential transformation from within the 
genre to reestablish its values and priorities, and 
reaffirm its need, as a genre, to break taboos and 

unlike that of any other genre of film or literature. 

THE BIRTH OF THE MODERN HORROR FILM: 
1968 

1968 was a seminal year for Western 
(especially American) culture; it is not surprising, 
then, that it also represented an important shifting 
of gears for the horror film. Culturally, politically, 
and artistically, revolution and transmutation was 
the order of the day; if the horror genre were to 
address the unconsciousness, the underbelly, the 
dark side of its audience, it would have to do so with 
a vengeance. The change came with a handful of 
aggressive, subversive films that used the traditions 
of the genre to strip it raw, exposing vital, angry 
nerves. If graphic violence were dc rigueur, then 
that device too, would have to be turned on its head, 
the audience's nose rubbed in it, their eyes opened 









THE 

MONSTER 
LIVES IN 


BY CHAS. BALUN 

I am not often truly shocked, left numb nor 
slack-jawed by very many films. In most cases, 
when it does occur, it usually results in a flurry of 
frenzied writing in an attempt at catharsis and a 
chance to make the prose fuel the purge. On only a 
handful of occasions have I ever felt that I had to 
write about the experience. It was a way of coming 
to terms with something that had shaken, not 
stirred, the very foundations of sentient thought. 

These were movies that melted the paint off 
the walls of your mind and made you want to 
fumigate for brain parasites. Films that spread 
plague to the house of horror. These were films that 
looked you straight in the eye and then ripped your 
spine out your ass. I wrote about them because 
there seemed to be no other way to bring the 


demons to the light. Something in each of these 
films got under my skin and burrowed down deep in 
the marrow. They worked their way up to my skull 
and stayed there until words could be conjured to 
combat their black magic. 

Besides being the only film to come close to 
making me blow my Oreos, Cannibal Holocaust was 
also the first of the bunch to force my hand into the 
arena of confessional journalism. But all too often, 
one’s reactions to certain films reveal deep-seated 
fears, paranoias and hang-ups in the viewer that, in 
most instances, one would not want trumpeted in 
the nation's press. Sometimes, however, there is no 

I watched In A Glass Cage in three 
installments, like a mini series of an epic Nazi 
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pedophilic nightmare that was just too intense to be 
taken full strength. Contrary to prurient 
expectations, the film is by no means an 
exploitation vehicle of any kind. Despite the 
smarmy subject matter, In A Glass Cage plays more 
like an earnest, albeit particularly twisted, art 

Actually, finding an audience for Glass Cage 
has proven unusually problematic. It doesn't seem 
to fit in anywhere. It did play at an East Coast gay 
and lesbian film festival, but even "special-interest'' 
audiences were no doubt just as ill-prepared for 
Glass Cage's jolting, soul-wracking sucker punch as 
were their 42nd Street counterparts. 

sobering, heartbreaking descent into a world filled 
with obsessive cruelty, medical dementia and 
sexual perversion. One might expect as much from 
a film that begins with a sequence showing a 
trussed and naked, badly beaten young boy being 
photographed, kissed on the face, then clubbed to 
death by a 2x4. The perpetrator then sails off the 
roof as we cut to opening credits over cheery Nazi 
death camp photographs. No punches are pulled. 
This film starts telegraphing its moves right away 
and you’d best buckle down, snuff the reefer and get 

Besides sharing common historical roots. In 
A Glass Cage remains a light year away from such 
leering, contemptible Nazi torture films as S.S. Hell 
Camp (Nazi Holocaust), lisa: She Wolf of the S.S., or 
Love Camp 7. In A Glass Cage is a film about 
torture-physical, mental and spiritual-but there is 
no titillation, no excitement in the prospect 

After the heavy-duty, black-and-white slide 
show of Nazi crematoriums, mass graves and 
attending legions of hollow-eyed walking corpses. In 
A Glass Cage formally opens with the man in an 
iron lung (the “Cage” of the title) as a result of his 
pre-credit suicide leap. 

(I must confess. ..it’s really depressing 
writing and recalling this experience. I feel 
spiritually scarred in some place that can't be 
reached by even the most fervent prayer. This film is 
not merely about the evil and seditious nature of just 
one Nazi doctor. Nothing so prosaic here. All of 
humankind is on trial and the verdict rendered 
causes shudders down the spine J 

The paralyzed man's family hires a male 
nurse to provide the requisite around-the-clock care 
and thus begins an evil alliance that eventually 
climaxes with one of the most unspeakable acts of 
death bed perversion ever seen in a major feature. 
And, make no mistake about it In A Glass Cage's 
production values are impeccable. The photography 
is lush and surreal, the direction assured and the 
acting is dead on. Some serious money was spent 


After the newly-hired attendant fails to 
administer an injection properly, it becomes quite 
clear that his motivations were other than 
conscientious patient care. Apparently, the young 
man was willing to do or say anything just to be 
close to his Nazi mentor-idol. He takes great delight 
in reading from the doctor's personal atrocity 
journals, which only serve to whet his appetites, 
both sexual and violent, for the real thing. Reading 
about the death throes of pre-adolescents caught in 
cardiac arrest after lethal gas injections invokes 
quite a rise from the student which, in turn, leads 
to several scenes of some seriously bent self-abuse. 

Forget Nekromantik’s notorious stiff-dick 
suicide. This film literally comes on your face. And 
it ain’t pretty. 

Aping his mentor’s actions, the youthful 
acolyte is soon kidnapping kids from town and then 
killing them in the precise way the paralyzed doctor 
did it during the halcyon days of the Holocaust. 
Nothing too graphic nor explicit (except for one gory 
throat slitting) is shown, and mercifully, no child is 
ever shown totally unclothed nor engaged in any 
simulated sex act. All scenes of that nature are 
suggested, but not seen in any detail whatsoever. 
Thank God for small favors. 

(Though the film is in Spanish (with 
English subtitles), it appears a disclaimer of sorts 
follows the credits and assures its nervous viewers 
that no children were harmed in any way nor 

The escalating violence and dementia soon 
envelop the entire household as the sadistic student 
holds the entire family hostage and begins a 
questionable relationship with the Doctor's young 
daughter. 

The Doctor is clearly at odds with himself 
throughout the film; and, though he doesn't 
necessarily condone the violence of his most apt 

killings with the detached and dispassionate vision 
of one who has murdered for a living. 

A key to the real identity of the young 
assistant is withheld until the finale when a 
revelation connects the image seen earlier in a 
photograph with its flesh-and-blood counterpart. 
The climax, both literally and figuratively, involves 
an act of lethal oral copulation that brings the 
whole twisted mess full circle. 

One man's evil has infected an entire 
family, maybe an entire generation; and as the film 
ends, hope for future change appears as bleak as 
the grainy death camp photo montage seen under 
the opening credits. In A Glass Cage explores evil in 
many forms and finds our capacity for it to be 
endless. One violent or perverted act has the 
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"STALKING SPLATTERS 
SACRED COWS" 


by 'Dennis Daniel 


This piece is about truth. My own personal 
truth. The truth the way I see it. Many will disagree. 
Fine. I don't claim to be a know-it-all about the horror 
genre. I'm a fan, just like you. If there's one thing I 
can't stand it's a critic. Yet, here I am about to be 
critical. But, it's my own criticism. I speak tor no one 
else but myself. If there are any among you who 
agree with what I'm about to say. cool. Those that 
don't, cool too. Everybody's got a right to their own 
informed opinion. (Note: I said "informed.'' If you're a 
hopeless fan-boy who believes that the shit of the 
above genre-related peronalities doesn't stink.. .turn 
the page. Blind devotion is not my bag.) 

I'm sick and tired of hearing things from 
Uptight, short-sighted, narrow-minded 
hypocrites. 

All I want is the truth. 

Just gimme some truth.” 

From the song "Gimme Some Truth" 
by John Lennon. 

Many of my DEEP RED brethren are no doubt 
familiar wilh a column I wrote way back in issue #1 
entitled "Whatever Happened To Tobe Hooper, or 


Tobe Or Not Tobe.” The article allowed me the 
chance to exorcise some of the demons that were 
plaguing me regarding the films of Hooper, especially 
the three turkeys he made for Cannon. It was my first 
genre-related published piece and, since I had no 
previous reputation to be watchful of, I laid the nerves 
bare, as I saw it, on how progressively awful his films 
had become. It was after seeing Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre II that I truly had my first taste of bile 
regarding the “fall from grace" of my horror genre 
heroes. I remember entering the theatre, tingling with 
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reputation alone and quite possibly might have 
(shudder) no real lasting talent? Was it all just press 
release bullshit? 

Another person who enjoys a large following 
ot blind hero worshippers is Wes Craven. Okay... I 
know.. .he created Freddy Krueger and A Nightmare 
on Elm Street is a bonafide classic; but what else is 
there? (The sequels, both with and without Craven's 
involvement, where tremendous moneymakers, but as 
far as being rewatchable classics, they can all lick my 



ass! They made a star out of Robert Englund, but 
come on., this guy is no true horror star! Boris Karloff, 
Bela Lugosi, Lon Chaney, Christopher Lee, Peter 
Cushing, Vincent Price. ..these are horror stars! These 
guys show diversityl All Englund does is hide under 
make-up playing glorified slashers. Big fucking deal.) 
Last House on the Left? Sure, it broke a lot of taboos 
and was daring for it's time, but I don’t cuddle up to 
the VCR to watch it. The same goes for The Hills 
Have Eyes. Ground-breaking..yes! The work of a 
director finding himself. .yes! A film to base a 
reputation on? No. I’m sure Wes feels the same way! 
The Serpent and the Rainbow is a really fun film too, 
but it's also a very polished Hollywood-type product 
that ruins itself by having a contrived Raiders ol the 
Lost Ark- type ending. I don't know about you, but that 
ending really killed the film for me. The whole film 
sets itself up as being realistic. A story about ''real' 
zombies. Hot damn! It was even based on a true 
story; the book by Wade Davis. Once again, I'm not 
saying it was a bad movie. But, considering the 
reputation Wes Craven has in the genre, it's not the 
film he should lay his hat on. If films like The Hills 
Have Eyes 2, Deadly Friend and Shocker are any 
indication of what Wes Craven is really all about; we re 
in big trouble. 

Again, with Craven, you have a situation 
where many outside entities are being blamed for the 
poor quality of the products bearing his name. It hurts 
even more because you know Craven is good! Some 
of the Twilight Zone episodes he directed were the 
best of the new series ("Wordplay" being my favorite). 

Another director who's currently on my 
personal skid row is John Carpenter. Here's a man 
with practically nothing but crappy movies on his 
roster. And yet, he's also the man who brought us 
one of the greatest honor films of all time. A film so 
revered by this humble writer that I count it as one of 
my favorite films, regardless of genre. John 
Carpenter's The Thing is glorious! (And the new 
letteiboxed laserdisc is a wonder to behold.) But good 
God...those turkey's! The Fog. Prince of Darkness, 
They Live, Christine. ..yeech! Oh sure, he's done 
critically praised films like Starman. Many critics like 
Halloween and consider it a ground breaker (which H 
is). I even dig Escape From New York. Big Trouble in 
Little China was a noble attempt but it hurts my head 
to watch it. The fact is, John has yet to really deliver 
the goods since The Thing. What's John's excuse? 
He's had artistic freedom. What gives? 

What gives, I believe, is that these fellows are 
fed up with horror. Yes. They want to try something 

The director that falls right in line with that kind 
ot thinking is George Romero. If ever there was a 
director linked with the genre, it's George. But, think 
about it: what has George really done besides the 


Living Dead trilogy and Martin that has any real lasting 
value? When we think of George Romero, we think 
zombies! And hey.there’s nothing wrong with that! If 
all George ever did was Night of the Living Dead, 
Dawn ol the Dead and Day ot the Dead, he'd have 
done plenty! The trouble is, he has done more than 
that and most of it doesn't stand the test of time. 
Films like Knightriders, Creepshow and Monkey 
Shines certainly have their moments, but they’re really 
just two star diversions. Creepshow is the kind of film 
you watch on a boring Sunday afternoon, when the 
VCR is broken and it's running on some local station. 
But oh, those zombie films! Nobody does them better 
(although Lucio Fulci certainly tries his best). 

Romero is currently working on the screen 
adaption of Stephen King's The Dark Half. Sounds 
promising, but.... 

Stuart Gordon. Whatever happened to him? 
Bad business deals, mostly. Movie companies going 
belly up and leaving his projects in limbo (which really 
blows dead dogs because some of the announced 
projects like Lovecraft’s “The Shadow Over 
Innsmouth" have mouth-watering possibilities). When 
it comes to “films that might have been," Stuart is the 
director of choice. That's all well and good but let's 
quickly examine the films Stuart did make. Re- 
Animator T Well, I think we all feel that it’s the horror 
film of the eighties. Chas. has written at length, many 
times, about the importance of this film and I agree 
without question. However, I don't believe Stuart 
conjured the same kind of magic with From Beyond 
and Dolls, noble attempts that they may be. I'm 
finding more and more that I judge a films greatness 
by the amount of times I'm willing to view it or, if I'm 
into owning a copy of it. The jury is still out on Stuart 
(I'm still waiting to see Robotjox). Let's hope he enters 
the genre again soon. (Too bad he didn't get to direct 
Honey, I Shrunk the Kids. ..he'd be writing his own 
ticket by now.) As with Romero, it Stuart is only 
remembered for Re-Animator, that would still be quite 
a feather in his cap. 

Now we come to the genre-related personality 
that has caused blood in my stool. I'm speaking about 
the so-called “future of horror,” Clive Barker. Talk 
about being duped! Through the years I’ve heard 
stories about this man that you wouldn't believe! 
Here's my Clive Barker scenario In a nutshell: It took 
Clive many years to write the Books of Blood { which, I 
might add, deserve their excellent reputation. They are 
truly magnificent short stories). He has been riding 
the crest of their popularity ever since. I've never 
found any of his novels engaging (maybe it's because 
he hasn't had years to write them). They all seem 
quite overblown. The short story, in my opinion, is 
Clive's domain. Then came Clive's directorial film 
debut Hellraiser, an interesting, original vision that, 
although confusing at times, was a much needed 



breath of fresh genre air. I loved it. Still do. (The 
sequel wasn't so hot. It had a lot of gory stuff and 
some real striking imagery, but it missed the boat 
overall.) The short story it's based on The Hell Bound 
Heart" is also excellent. In fact, I'll go so far as saying 
that "Pinhead" and the Cenobites are the most striking 
original monsters to come to the screen in decades! 

And that's it for Clive. 

The Books of Blood and Hellraiser. 

Future of horror. Yeah, right. 

Clive Barker embodies the quintessential 
example of a man who was made by the media. The 
hype about Barker was, and still is, unrelenting. 
Through it all, he's become a very rich man. Do you 
realize how many spin-offs, comics, biographies, 
sequels and other assorted projects Clive has in the 
can? Most of it is complete, total crap! (The only one 
I've enjoyed is the "Clive Barker's Hellraiser" comic 
from Epic.) 

How about that Nighlbreed, huh? For the love 
ot God, there’s no excuse on earth for Nighlbreed 1 . 
What a mangled mess of a movie that was! 
Remember the hype surrounding that puppy before it 
came out? There were Nighlbreed monsters on the 
cover of every horror mag there was (many of which 
have since gone out ot business). I remember reading 
an editorial in Fangoria about how Clive was boned by 
the studio and it was their fault that Nighlbreed was so 
rancid. It was full of the typical whining about lack of 
proper promotion and other various studio 
interferences that led to the downfall of Nighlbreed. 
Maybe some of It was true but ...come on! Even if 
they promoted it as better than the Second Coming it 
it still would have been a bad film. Nighlbreed is a 

Stick to the Cenobites Clive. 

Now we come to the film that sort of wraps 
this whole thing up — the remake of Night of the 
Living Dead. If ever a film had promise, it was this 
one. All of the original creators were involved and 
Tom Savini, a good buddy of them all, would direct. 

From it's initial announcement, many a horror 
fan scratched his head and said, ‘Huh? A remake? 
Why?" The reason became clear very early on — 
money. George Romero, John Russo, Russell Stiener 


The production was plagued by problems and 
contractual obligations (an R rated picture had to be 
delivered). Everything from financing to personal 
problems of various individuals involved lead to the 
remake's downfall. How do I know? I was there. 
Thanks to the good graces of make-up/FX masters 
Everett Burrell and John Vulich (with an okay from 
Tom Savini), I was given the once-in-a-litetime chance 
of becoming a flesh-eater in a Romero zombie tilm. 
They even allowed me to bring along my partner 
Steve Morrison and my buddy Gahan Wilson (who has 
a great scene with a torch). Once more, I got to eat 
flesh! (I'm in the truck explosion scene.) They were 
all wonderful to us! The attitude on the set was very 
cheery and fun. But.. .you hear things, know what I 
mean? Things come down through the grapevine. It 
can’t be helped. Still, I didn't expect it to be as bad as 
it was. The rushes looked great! Frankly, I was 
shocked that it turned out the way it did. I feel like 
such a shit telling you this because everyone was so 
kind to me. 

But, what am I supposed to do? Lie? The 
remake turned out to be unnecessary. 

So, there you have it. A group of individuals 
with reputations that far exceed the realities of what 
they've done. Every one of them has created one or 
more classics; but they've got just as many, if not 
more, dogs in their kennel. Does that really matter? 
After all, they’re all human, right? Mistakes can be 

Sorry, I don't buy it. 

Look at somebody like Alfred Hitchcock. 
Here's a man who worked in the Studio system for 
practically his entire career. Nearly every one of his 
films is a classic. In other words, he earned his 
reputation as a genius and proved it time and time 

Most of these guys have been hyped to us In 
magazines. We read press release-type articles about 
their films before they come out, get all hot and 
sweaty, go to see them, and end up projectile-vomiting 
at the putrid product. Now I know it's tough for 
filmmakers these days, but how long are we going to 
make excuses? Goddamn it, I'm paying good, hard- 
earned money to walk into a theatre and see their 


eate another masterpiece. whattya say guys? Let's 
ake a film that speaks for the nineties just as the 
iginal spoke for it's time, okay? 



The remake of Night of the Living Dead will 
stand the test of time. It will not be remembered, 
'ill lade away and vanish. It just kills me that a film 
i so much talent behind it.. proven talent.. .turned 







Corpse-Banging as 
High Art 



AN INTERVIEW WITH JORG BUTTGEREIT 

By John Martin 


The following interview was 
conducted at the second Black 
Sunday (Britain's premiere event ot 
its kind) film (estival in Manchester, 
which teatured screenings of Jorg 
Butgereit's Nekromantik (the heart- 
warming story of a boy, a girl, a 
dead body and a broomhandle) and 
Hot Love (boy meets girl, boy loses 
girl, boy rapes girl and kills himself, 
girl gives birth to baby, baby 
mutates into boy's zombie and kills 
9>ft)- 


As for Jorg, whom I 
described in The Deep Red Horror 
Handbook as a "strange Aryan boy 
whose career threatens, rather than 
promises, to develop along wildly 
anarchic lines", the following 
encounter gave me no reason to 
reconsider that assessment. 

JM Jorg, this is the second 
screening that Nekromantik has 
had in Britain. Has Hot Love ever 
been shown here before? 


“...I wanna 
have this poster 
with the woman and 
the corpse, kind of 
like Gone With the 
Wind...” 


Director Buttgeroit and dead pal. 




I JB No, It's an earlier one but it's 
I just getting some attention because 
I of some kind of success of 
I Nekromantik. 

JM Where else have you shown 
Nekromantik, and what sort of 
response has it received? 

times, I think, in the USA, one time 
in Britain, the second time was 

warm response in these kind of 
countries, you know? In Germany 
it's more like “Vot's that?!? He's 
trying to,..' what's the word? "...put 

on, I’m a black sheep in Germany, 

JM Did you bring The Todeskins ? 
JB No, it's a little bit different with 
this one because I just finished it 
and it's not like Nekromantik 
because I just wanted to make a 
tilm like nobody expected, so the 
people got really confused when I 
showed it first in Berlin, you know, 
they don't know what to think. The 
critics are...they don't know what it 

people have said it's going to be a 
hit in about 10 years or so, it's 
gonna be a cult movie, but now it's 
too early, but I don't know. What is 
so difficult is that there's a lot of 
talking in it. There are some new 
kind of jokes that I told. The whole 
film is not going very well, you 

watch it. It's very fast at the start, 
then it goes veiy slow, then cut, it's 
over...it's very strange. I like it very 
much but the people are getting 
confused. It's made of seven 
different parts, and between the 
parts there's a rotting corpse. There 
are very strange relationships 



“The last really 
good horror film I 
saw was Dead 
Ringers. ..and it 
wasn’t even a 
horror film.” 


between all these things. They are 
fitting very strangely together. 

JM But the imagery is not as 
extreme, as strong, as with 
Nekromantik, for instance. 

JB No, no with Nekromantik we 
tried to do something to let people 
know that someone - me - is 
making films and we make this 
poster with a corpse and the 
woman in the way Roger Corman 
used to do it: “OK, great poster, 
now we have to do the film". 

JM Did the poster really come first? 
JB No, not really, but it's a long 
way to go if I'm doing a film. It 
takes about a year. For 
Nekromantik we didn’t pay anyone. 
Everyone worked for free, including 
me, so it took a whole year and 
during this year I found an artist 

this poster with the woman and the 
corpse, kind of like Gone with the 
Wind', you know, and with the new 
one it was a new poster. We tried 
to do a film poster that no one can 
think about what kind of film it is. I 
think it's the same with the trailer. 
You've seen the trailer, but still you 
don't know what the movie is about. 
Strange. 

JM Is it true that you've put out a 
comic version of Nekromantik in 
Germany? 

JB I didn't, but a friend of mine did. 
JM You've got a small franchise 
turning out records, T-shirts, etc. 

JB Oh yeah, but we used to make 
all the merchandise things for 

joke. So we made a picture 
soundtrack of Nekromantik and it 
sold out! We just made 500 copies 
and made it in picture disc with two 

A/eftromanrrfcblew alot of minds. 
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different sides and lots of music on 
it so you can hardly hear the music 
because it's so (makes scratchy 

JM Did you have any cases of 
British customs confiscating 
Nekromantik? 

JB Yeah, about four times. 

JM Did they ever get back to you 
and say "Stop sending these 
disgusting films'? 

JB No, they just sent a message to 
the guy I wanted to send it to and 
they told him that they wanted to 

expression?. ..in his flat if he tried to 
do it again. So I stopped doing it. 
So it was a little bit exciting to go 
through customs with a copy now, 
but they were just a little bit worried 
about the title Hot Love, but I told 
them that it was not a porno movie. 
JM What's German censorship 
like? At one time it was more liberal 
than in Britain, but now it seems 
just as bad, if not worse. 


“I like the weird 
little ones like 
Combat Shock, 
Eraserhead, stuff 
like that.” 


JB Yeah, I think finally it is like no 
distributor is interested anymore in 
getting any films over to Germany 
because they cut all things out, and 
when they show just these bits ol 
the film with lots of talking, nobody 
is interested anymore, so the whole 
thing is going right down the... 
whatever. So nobody is interested 
anymore in horror films because all 
the guys who wanted to see horror 
movies had all the films on video 
before that stopped in Germany. 
There's just no market for that now, 
they damaged it by themselves. 

JM Did you have any trouble with 
Nekromantik in your home country? 
JB No, not yet! (Laughs) It's 
strange. They had some parts ot 
Nekromantik on the TV in Germany 
and nothing happened. 


JM Bul you had problems In a horror films that l like, different 
town called Bielelfeld. I believe. ones, the weird little ones, like 
JB They showed Nekromantik bul Combat Shock. Eraserhead, stuff 
they refused to show Hot Love like that. I never liked mainstream g 
because it's, y'know, "against kinda stuff, y'know. just because 1 
women". I make little tours through you know what's coming in 1 
West Germany with my Super-8 advance. Nothing's exciting 1 
films, showing them and Introducing anymore, 
them. And that was during Hot JM Was the baby transformation 


think it was done before Hot Love. 
It's another Super-8 movie, so it's 
about 30 minutes. Just a very short 
movie.. .remakes of The Mummy 
and Frankenstein and Godzilla, all 
of these kind of things just to make 
history, y’know, very fast. 

JM Have you seen Porno-Zilla ? 

JB Not yet, but I've heard about it. 



for the horror film that Oaktari 
Lorenz goes to see In Nekromantik. 
JB Yeah, it's just that we wanted to 
have a real film soundtrack for it. to 
let the people know outside that 
there’s a film going on, and it just 
happened that we chose that. 

JM Are you a Lucio Fulci Ian? 

JB Not at all. I have to say that I’m 
not into horror films anymore, 
because there’s nothing new in 
them.. .they're so boringl The last 
really good horror film I saw was 
perhaps Dead Ringers and it wasn't 
a real horror film, so it’s kind of new 


and now he's getting more serious 
and it’s a very heavy, important 
movie", or something like that. But 
Jorg Buttgereit is not going to make 
it easy for his audience, so all the 
people stay away from the movies 
because they are like hard work, 

JM Another film you've worked on 
that nobody has seen over here is 
Jesus - The Movie. Can you tell us 
something about that? 

JB Yeah, that's a project from a 
guy in Germany. He asked a lot of 
different people, famous 
underground people, If they would 


“There’s 
nothing new in 
horror films any- 
more. ..they’re so 
boring!” 




It's just a one-day shoot, we just sat 
in a car with two pieces of wood. I 
grabbed Daktari, the main actor 
from Nekromantik. then we nailed 
him to the cross. That's it... the 
crucifixion scene, I don't know 
what it's called over here. 

JM What kind of a guy is Daktari? 
JB (Pulls face) A strange guy... the 
hard thing about him is that he 
didn't like Nekromantik and he 
doesn’t like the new one and yeah, 
that's very hard, to shoot a film with 
an actor who thinks, “I don’t like 
this". He told me that one day he 



wanted to do a big movie with 
machine guns and all that kind of 
stud, but he doesn't like the movie 
at all because he thinks it was too 
arty and all this kind of stuff. But he 
provided the soundtrack for the new 
one so in some ways he must like 

JM Are there any other interesting 
young German filmmakers whose 
work we should be looking out for? 
JB l don't think so. 

JM So there's no kind of scene of 
filmmakers and artists in Berlin? 
You're pretty much on your own? 
JB There used to be a real 
underground film scene, more kind 
of art films, and during this art 
period I used to make films that you 
could laugh about. All the people 
used to like that, so one day this 
guy came over and wanted me to 
make a little film for the TV, but I 


couldn't come up with a story-line 
because I had no idea how to do a 
storyline for TV. Then I just asked 
him to pay for my film and 
Nekromanlik came out. 

JM How have the lives of people In 
general and artists in particular 
been affected by the recent political 
upheavals in Germany? 

JB Nothing! It’s just an ordinary 
wall there. 

JM Yeah, but it's gone now. 

JB Yeah, but during the time of 
Nekromantik It hadn't gone. It's like 
at first it was funny for us, the 
people in West Berlin, it was no 
problem to go over to East Berlin, 
so it was an ordinary thing to do. 
Now all these people from East 
Berlin are coming over and filling 
the streets and we're getting a little 
bit tired of it now. So much for 
political history! 


JM Did you go out onto the streets 
to film the events? 

JB No, there were plenty of people 
to do that, I didn't have lo. I am 
always trying to do things that 
nobody else Is doing, 

The Todeskins has just been 
released on video in Britain, after 
much deliberation by the British 
Board of Film Classification, by 
Headpress, a small distribution 
company run by Dave Flint, editor 
of the inestimable Sheer Filth, and 
fellow writers (and Daves) Kerekes 
and Slater. Headpress can be 
contacted at P. O. Box 160, 
Stockport, Cheshire. SKI 4ET. 
England. Jorg Buttgereit's new 
project is, brace yourselves, 
Nekromantik 2, 

[Thanks to David Bryan, Malcolm 
Daglish, Andrew Featherstone and 
Pip Kennedy for their valued 
assistance.) 
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60614) is an excellent source for those who don’t 
have easy access to the Naschy line-up. Louis 
Paul's Blood Times Video (44 East 5th St Brooklyn, 
NY 11218) offers adventurous thrillseekers a 
chance to see some of these films in their original 
Spanish language editions. 

Naschy’s 20-year plus body of work covers 
both ends of the spectrum and all points between in 
terms of quality, but ultimately offers something for 
everyone. And hey, nobody who's done this much 
for horror for this long deserves to be obscure 
anywhere. So let’s get the ball rolling. If you like 
Naschy, tell two friends. And they'll tell two 
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call Henry up and they : 



“1 find that good people 

convicted! 

i usually lead boring lives.” 











“There is something about 
just delving into blood and guts, 
and revelling in it, that is...part of 
being human.” 






Cutting-Edge Splatter or 
Porno Gore? 

By 

Chas. Baiun 

“At worst, is not this an unjust world, full of nothing but beasts of prey, four-footed or 
two-footed?" Thomas Carlyle, 1833 

It was inevitable. The genre has been flirting generated by a film that crowed it was “too real to be 
with the concept for decades, so Guinea Pig was a simulated.” No one who had seen the film was 
film destined to be made by someone, somewhere, fooled, but that didn’t stop protestors (some hired by 




hand-held point-of-view shots of the next potential 
victim being stalked at the subway station. 

Guinea Pig is a vilifiable cinematic 
experience, but curiously one well in touch with our 
times. It seems nigh impossible to feign indignation 
and abhorrence towards this type of film whilst all 
around us, flickering on our television sets, are 
shockumentary-style video images of the horrors of 
the real world: AIDS, famine, religious “holy wars,” 
beaten and abused children, crack mercenaries, 
terrorist bombers, chemical weapons, environmental 
catastrophes and the latest designer-style serial 
killings. 


Violence seems endemic to our particular 
species. We will remain at war, perhaps perpetually, 
both from within and without. The horrors of 
Guinea Pig echo the horrors of the human soul. 
Until we come to grips with that black-hearted abyss 
that lurks within, there will always be another 
battle to fight, another infidel to kill and 
another... Guinea Pig. 
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Recalling Some Favorite, 
Forgotten Horrors 

byGREGGOODSELL 


What other subject, save World War II, has 
been as exhaustively researched as the horror film? 
In search ot different and exciting new angles lor this 
cinema phenomenon, the student and fan has been 
deluged with treatises on the existential nature ol the 
John Ashley / Mad Doctor ot Blood Island series, the 
method favored by actress Rosie ( Don't Look in the 
Basement, 1974, Encounter with the Unknown, 1974) 
Holotik, and the Jungian nature of director Charles B. 
Pierce (Legend ot Boggy Creek, 1973, The Town That 
Dreaded Sundown, 1977). Approaches in some 
comers border on the absurd: who really cares about 
the forty seconds snipped from some prints ot The 
Horrible Dr. Hitchcock (1962)? 

Not too long ago, matinee fodder such as / 
Was a Teenage Frankenstein (1957) and Hideous 
Sun Demon (1962) was looked upon with scorn; 
today, nostalgia and the release ot even far inferior 
films since then have elevated them to "semi-classic" 
status. When these yeoman hacks of yesteryear were 
grinding out features to fill theater screens, they 
probably didn't know that their films would be the 
subjects of research, completing their features in one- 
fifth the time it takes the contemporary student to 
compile painstakingly detailed production notes. 

The renewed Interest in "bad" or "camp" films 
flourished In the late Seventies and early Eighties, not 
due to the elusive nature of these films’ appeal, but 
rather in reaction to what then constituted a “good" 
film. It makes infinitely more sense to watch Robot 


Monster (1953) eight or nine times than to view 
Kramer Vs. Kramer (1979) more than once. 

Some attempt to place social significance on 
these films, Plan Nine From Outer Space (1959) is a 
thinly veiled disguised anti-nuclear parable, blah blah 
blah. "Hidden messages," like the stoned teenager 
playing his heavy metal records backwards lor 
directives from Satan, are there for those who want 
them. A picture such as A Dry White Season (1989) 
with its major studio backing and name stars may say 
something about apartheid in South Atrica. It can be 
argued that a trivial bit of softcore Hull produced in 
South Africa, Snake Dancer ( 1978), where the 
scenery resembles Las Vegas crossed with fairy tale 
villages, the lowliest slop chef drives a Mercedes, 
disco jungle chants with white voices are played, and 
the only black person we see is a raggedy, ever 
smiling streetside flower vendor — says so much 

Still, a few worthwhile films escape the 
modern horror film scholar's pen. Some of these 
pictures have received attention, but only in passing. 
To the unitiated, there is no difference between a Final 
Exam (1981, stock-teen-kill-pic) and Sleepaway Camp 
(1983, bee-zare cross-breeding of John Waters with 
body count film as filtered through the sensibility of a 
jaundiced pervert). In spot-lighting these films, we run 
the risk of showing qualities lhat just may not be there. 
Film criticism is a subjective kind o' thing, independent 
of any set yardstick. We present this gallery for the 



reader's enjoyment. There are no "classics," per se, 
and lor the genre’s sake let's not hope our standards 
drop to the point where we regard them as such. 

We make no claims about the following other 
than they stood out from the rest. 

DRONING, CHEAP 
SYNTHESIZERS OF DOOM 

The Redeemer (aka Class Reunion Massacre, 
1977) is a sterling example, yielding new and ditferent 
levels of care and complexity on it's third or fourth 
viewing. The largely negative critical reputation ol the 
film (most curtly dismiss it as Irredeemable") misses 
the mark. 

Characterized by a droning, cheap 
synthesizer score overly inspired by Jerry Goldman's 
Academy Award-winning work tor The Omen (1976), 
The Redeemer begins with a beautifully composed 
shot of a country lake as a cloud passes over the sun. 
The placid surface ot the lake is broken by the hand of 
a little boy. who walks, fully dressed to the shore. The 
ominous tyke hitches a ride with a bus headed 
towards a church. 

The Redeemer cuts abruptly to a sleeping 
figure on a cot. A hand, later revealed to be the little 
boy's, is shown with an extra opposable thumb waving 
over the figure on the cot. The sleeping figure grows 
an identical extra appendage. What's going on? 

Cut to a disguised man killing the crippled 
undertaker ol a deserted high school. The little boy is 
seen preparing tor church choir. Services begin, and 
a helllire preacher (T. G. Finkbinder, the masked killer 
and "redeemer ot the title) launches into a sermon on 
the sins ot the llesh intercut with the killer casting a 
death mask from the murdered janitor. 

The viewer, now contused on how all these 
disparate elements are going to mesh together, is now 
Introduced to the film's erstwhile "protagonists." i.e. 
assholes we don't mind seeing die creatively. The 
budget too low tor the seven deadly sins, the preacher 
lashes out at six members ot a high school graduating 
class, all typifying human tailings; a grasping lawyer, a 
promiscous bimbo, a lesbian, a vengeful huntress, a 
conceited actor and a divorced glutton. Each 
character is given a terribly acted vignette to Introduce 
them to the audience so that we may "hate" them. 
The six are invited to a high school reunion at the 
abandoned high school, where they quickly learn that 
they are the only attendees, cannot escape and are at 
the mercy ol a disguised killer. 

The Redeemer settles into a body count mode 
from here on in, but with a marked difference. The 
killer, "the Redeemer," is not your run-ot-the-mill 
taceless killing machine. Witty, verbal, and always 
entertaining, he dons a different disguise tor each 


murder; a hick hunter lor the huntress, a murderous 
clown tor the bimbo, a stylized melodrama villain tor 
the actor, and a lawyer lor the lawyer! A life-sized 
distorted Harlequin clown doll with a flame thrower 
and machete joins in the tun. 

After dispatching the six, we return to the 
preacher, who we now recognize as the killer. There 
are a tew more surrealistic episodes involving the boy 
before he returns to the lake, ending the film. 

The tact that the Redeemer kills people who 
have character faults is a salient point in the 
production; to taste the Redeemer's wrath, you don't 
have to be part ol some clandestine, long-ago murder 
or the tormentors of nerds like in the Jason or 
Halloween movies. You just have to be annoying. We 
don't know why the Redeemer has singled this 
insufferable six out. It's hinted that he's a former 
classmate, but he looks considerably older. Never 
revealed is the role of the little boy who gives the killer 
his extra digit, enabling him with supernatural powers. 
Is he trom Satan (a subhead to the title, further 
capitalizing on The Omen, bills The Redeemer as 
“Son ol Satan")? Or trom the man upstairs, irritated 
with such flagrant disregard lor His Will? For that 
matter, how many other conscienceless serial killers 
claim to be on a holy mission from God? 

Director Constatine S. Gochis Is to be 
commended for striving for a more complex than usual 
narrative style, lush, atmospheric photography and an 
overwhelming sense of mystery at what lies beyond 
the film's 84-minute running time. It The Redeemer 
makes the usually staid, undemanding fright flick tan 
bellow trom his wing chair, "But what does it ALL 
MEAN?', the film, in itself, is redeemed. 

LET THE CARTOON BEGIN 

One of the most devastatingly horrifying films 
ol all time was this little ten-minute cartoon they used 
to show on educational television... 

The International Tournee ot Animation, 
hosted by actress Jean Marsh and shown in 
syndication on public television in the mld-Seventies, 
boasted a wide array ot foreign and domestic 
animated films. On occasion, the program would 
revolve around a theme, and one time the theme was 
on things monstrous. 

‘Some animators approach the subject ol 
monsters with humor," said Marsh. "Although this first 
feature is tar from humorous. In lad, it resembles 
your worst nightmare, if anything else . . ." 

The first feature in question was Homo 
Augens. Produced by Czechoslovakia's Zagreb 
Studios, Homo Augens is the most horrifying animated 
film, and one of the most horrifying films ever made, 
period. Viewed almost a decade ago, this writer still 
remembers it vividly. 



In hard-edged, quasi- Yellow Submarine 
fashion using black, brown and yellow colors 
exclusively, Augens begins with a cartoon figure 
sleeping in a sparsely furnished bedroom. The figure 
is awakened by a noise outside his window. Looking 
out, he sees hordes of jubilant city dwellers pouring 
out of their monotonous skyscrapers to some point 
outside of town. The figure falls back into fitful 
slumber. 

The next day, the figure begins to 
metamorphize into a werewolf-like monster. He kills a 
bystander and devours him. Growing larger, he 
devours a couple walking In an alley. Growing King 
Kong-size, the monster goes on a rampage until he 
falls ill. Staggering outside of the city, the beast 
collapses and dies on an expanse of desert. 

The next morning, we see the people pouring 
out of their buildings as we saw at the beginning of 
the film. They swarm over the carcass of the monster, 
stripping him bare like a horde of hungry ants. The 
camera pans across the barren landscape where we 
see many more giant skeletons from previous 
monsters, ending with the hordes of people inside a 
giant cathedral constructed from out of one of the 
beast's ribcages, sending out unholy prayers for the 

Words cannot describe the gut-bucket effect 
this cartoon has. Every aspect — color, music, 
animation and art utilized — is intended to direct a 
karate chop to the viewer's skull. In ten brief minutes, 
Homo Augens tells more about the relation society 
has towards its monsters than the entire Chiller 
Theater catalog combined. It s a good thing it's only 
ten minutes long. At thirty minutes, Homo Augens 
might very well have led to a mass suicide a la 
Jonestown. Definitely a lethal little reward to those 
curious enough to investigate the benefits of public- 
supported television. 

When I am asked what the most horrifying film 
IVe ever seen is, I reply immediately “Homo Augens.' 
Not many people know about it. Now you know. 

U CANT TOUCH THIS 

There is a sub-genre of horror film we shall 
call Eros and Thanatos, sex and death. Sexuality 
coupled with mortality, where your next kiss may be 

The vampire film Is full of such connotations. 
Lesbian vampire films such as The Vampire Lovers 
(1972) to the snooty The Hunger (1982) makes the 
male heterosexual horror fan priwy to the onscreen 
activities of a provocative kind of creature. Clive 
Barker’s Heilraiser (1987) has a strong 
sadomasochistic subtext. Certainly the appalling 
content of Cronenberg's Dead Ringers (1988) and 
David Lynch's Blue Velvet (1986) and Wild at Heart 


(1990) are made a bit more palatable with their scenes 
of arousing (if unnatural) eroticism. 

Peter Greenaway's The Cook, The Then, His 
Wile and Her Lover (1990) blurs the distinction 
between sex, food and death in painterly tableaus that 
combine all three. Bogus snuff videos that combine 
sex with mutilation are passed between the clammy 
hands of those who really desire it. One wonders 
where the ultimate combination of perversity and 
frisson in cinema look place... 

In actuality, it took place in a film from a major 
studio at the hands of a budding director-star in the 
early Seventies. Paul Battel’s Private Parts (1973) is a 
sickeningly audacious debut, that in terms ol kink plus 

Released by Metro Goldwyn Mayer, either in a 
sleep of reason or at the urgings of an equally 
perverse studio head (as the story is told), Private 
Parts never played widely due to its suggestive title 
(known variously as Private Ans and Private Party and 
dumped with nudie cheerleader pix) and unavailable 
on video, it's up to Ihe conoisseur to seek it out by any 
means necessary. Those who do are amply 
rewarded. 

Ann Ruymen plays Cheryl, an innocent wait 
stranded in Los Angeles who must stay with her dotty 
aunt at the King Edward Hotel, a once-stately lodge 
now presiding over a collection of misfits and wackos. 
Leather-clad priests, winos and degenerates are the 
Edward's clientele, and in time the innocent Cheryl 
succumbs to the hotel’s allure by indulging her new 
found friends with acts of exhibitionism and voyeurism. 
She strikes up a budding romance with a handsome 
porno photographer by donning scanty underthings 
and allowing him to gaze at her through peepholes in 




Unwholesome scenes of shock and 
degeneracy occur throughout, but the ultimate coup 
de grace happens in the last hall hour. The 
photographer tills a crystal-clear love doll with water 

an unmade bed. The photographer pastes a photo ot 
Cheryl's face on the doll's head. Cozying up to the 
polyurethane surrogate, he produces a velvet-lined 
box containing a needle and syringe (a clean needle, 
boys and girls — tar from sate sex advocate Bartel to 
lead the impressionable youngsters who saw this with 
their apoplectic parents astray), draws blood tram his 
arm — and stabs the doll in the crotch with it. The 
blood intermingles with the water, as the camera pans 
up to see the expression on the photo's face has 
changed to one of pain and honor. 

By this time, the viewer is anxiously awaiting 
action from Jesse Helms. U Can't Touch This. If 
there is a more perverse or shocking scene In 
lilmdom— I don't wanna see It. 



Director Bartel's masterful hand never allows 
to make this scene or any others unwatchable. An 
assured hand behind the camera and a pervading 
sense ot farce makes Private Parts all too accesible. 
Bartel would showcase extreme black humor In Death 
Race 2000 (1975) and Eating Raoul (1982) before 
settling into the mainstream. Either way. Private Parts 
is a bizarre treat just as shocking today as when it was 
first semi-released. 


20 POUNDS OF SHIT 
IN A 5-LB. BAG 

How many of us out there will admit that we’re 
into "sleaze"? 

Sleaze. That special ingredient that sends us 
scurrying to the cinema's slimy underbelly. Mondo 
movies, lisa, Harem Keeper ot the Oil Shieks (1976), 
and women-in-prison-with-skimpy-haltertops-and-cut- 
ofts pictures. The sex in a Ginger Lynn porno video 
and the violence in the latest Arnold Schwarzenegger 
film can't compare to this elite group of films that 
manage to make us teel — somewhat dirty... 

Sleaze is a matter of attitude. The modern 
gore film trots out the new latex wonder to the 
indifferent masses, whereas the Herschell Gordon 
Lewis Sixties' snuff flicks shove chicken entrails under 
our noses where we learn to like it. The Hollywood 
hack may delude himselt into believing his softcore 
romp with overpaid film stars says something about 
contemporary relationships; the funky regional hack, 
on the other hand, knows blood plus tits equal fix. 

The purest distillation of cinema sleaze extant 
is the totally obscure, completely delightful Sinner's 
Blood (circa 1972). Words fail to do it justice. It's 
haunting your local video store in the “horror section, 
but don't be misled — It simultaneously straddles 
“biker," “softcore” and “melodrama" genres, 
succeeding like a freeway ten car pile-up. 

Sinner's Blood thrusts us into a smalltown 
milieu that's beyond Peyton Place , beyond Twin 
Peaks, beyond dysfunctional. 

Two sweet young things breeze into town to 
stay with relatives after being recently orphaned; 
Patricia, a nice young girl, and her sister Penelope, a 
buxom wanton who resembles a cross-eyed version of 
Erica Gavin in Russ Meyer's Vixen (1968). They are 
to stay with a nightmarish couple, Clarence, a nerdy 
nebbish, and his miserable shrew of a wife Gladys, 
with their two adult children. Edwlna, their repressed 
lesbian daughter, makes advances towards Patricia; 
their overgrown, mildly retarded son Aubrey, however, 
steals the show. Tall, gangly, wearing little more than 
a pair of white shorts and sneakers, Aubrey is an 
ostracized, voyeuristic "peep freak" who oversees the 



film's action. "I gonna tell on you" is his lavorite 
phrase as he wanders in and out of the lurid chain of 
events. Working as an audience surrogate, Aubrey, 
more than Henry. Portrait of a Serial Killer (1986) 
hammers home the ugly truth that There Are People 
Like That Out There. 

Both Penelope and Patricia pop in and out of 
the sack with anyone and everyone in a series of 
vignettes. The men wear Sonny Bono slacks, the 
soundtrack music is repetitious fuzzbox guitar 
feedback, (“wwwaaahhhh, waaaaaaaah, neeeer. 
neeeeer”) and sub-plots involving biker gangs so 
tough they hit pacifist preachers over the head with 
chains enter and exit at random. The film reaches an 
epiphany of sorts when naughty slut Penelope catches 
clean-cut Gentry In congress with gay biker leader 
Shiv at a clam bake. Dosing Gentry's Fresca with 
acid, Penelope causes Gentry to die in a motorcycle 
crash. As punishment for thrusting her hooters at the 
camera at every opportunity and being partially 
responsible for his lover's death, the enraged Shiv 
performs a radical masectomy on Penelope with a 
buck knife. Heavy. 

The video's box art, a child's chalk drawing of 
a preppie boy crashing through a motel plate glass 
window astride a Harley with his Farrah-Fawcett 
coiffed girlfriend should be enough to make this 
required viewing to Those In the Know. As it has been 
staled earlier. Sleaze is a matter of attitude and 
Sinner's Blood has attitude to spare. If the viewer 
approaches the film with the proper attitude, it will be 
impossible to settle lor literally any other film instead. 
Sell or trade your 1 6-volume set of Berlin 
Alexanderplantz today. 

TWISTED BUT TRUE 

A no-budget film that developed a strong cult 
following when sold In a fright film package to 
television, Horror High aka Twisted Brain (1974) gains 
Its power from It s fidelity to real life. The story is no 
great shakes, being a variation of Dr. Jekyll S Mr. 
Hyde in a high school setting, pre-dating the 
adolescent vengeance popularized by Brian 
DePalma's Carrie (1976). Little distinctive touches 
make it stand out in memory. Pat Card! plays Vernon, 
an abused teenage nerd tormented by jocks and 
teachers. Vernon downs a potion, brushes his bangs 
In front of his face and walks with toes pointed in to 
settle the score after school lets out. The film’s most 
memorable death occurs to an elderly lady English 
teacher. After shredding Vernon's report with a paper 
cutter, a chilling instrument we all remember from our 
Kindegarten days, the monstrous Vernon returns late 
at night to decapitate the old biddy with it in spite of 
her threats of Til make sure you never get to college!" 

You have to come from a specific sort of 


background to appreciate scenes like this one. 

Twisted Brain is the odd sort of film that works 
because it's so gosh-dumed ugly. Blown up from 16 
mm, the film is an eyesore that perfectly captures the 
atmosphere of a barren, sterile high school. There is 
no decoration or attempt at art anywhere. The cast is 
an unprofessional bunch o' uglies that all too readily 
conjures up memories of that dreaded four-year prison 
sentence. The minimalist synthesizer score has all 
the warmth of dentist drills. By chance or design, 
Twisted Brain is a genuine cry of teenage rage and 
alienation that I place ahead of Rebel Without a 

MESSAGE IN A BOTTLE 

It's just as well these films languish in 
obscurity; these many one-time directors will not reap 
enormous financial rewards, remake or parody their 
original works, or worse yet turn their backs on their 
original fans. And It’s just as well that these films stay 
the properly of a small clique of fans who see things in 
them that aren't really there. The person who sets out 
to make An Important Work of Art is most certainly 
doomed to failure. Let the film enthusiast find solace in 
these unintended happy accidents instead. 

It was Jimmy Stewart who told Peter 
Bogdanovich that those in the film business give 

again. Stewarl worked with six-foot invisible rabbits; 
we on this side contend with six-foot boogers with 
teeth that spit acid. But the sentiments are identical 

While we all appreciate the avowed classics, 
it's the little special touches in the unremarkable films 
that keep us all coming back for more. It's the small 
nuggets we uncover that drives us on in our search for 
buried treasure. To my blood kin, I offer a hearty “keep 
on digging!" 







object that he quickly hid in his coat 

“And this time," he hissed, “they're going to 

Jeff Rollins took a deep, lung-bursting pull 
on the proffered joint. 

“Skunk buds. From Humboldt,” said the 
attractive, red-haired woman sitting to his right. 
Rollins nodded and took another hit. He exhaled 
slowly through his nose, delightedly savoring the 

stash. Rollins reached for his glass of Appleton 
Dark and ran his tongue over his parched lips. 


smacked his lips and took another hit off the newly- 
ignited reefer. 

“And the fans are going to eat it up big- 

above and beyond anything they’ve ever seen in a 
splatter movie.” He took in another lungful of the 

"Fuckin’ zombies been mighty good to me.” 
Frandsen put his hands behind his head 
and exhaled slowly. 

“Bread from the dead,” he grinned. 

Billy K. punched a button on the cassette 
player. Hendrix. The woozy wah-wah pedal intro to 










pleasure working with him; he came partner who directed the picture. He physical stuff in it, but if was mainly 

in during post-production and justifiably fell a bit uncomfortable a lot more interacting with other 

offered some very valuable about that, so that’s why he stayed actors, and he handled himself 


suggestions on some of the editing away during the production; he great. He was so used to doing his 

choices and such in the film. It was figured it’d be like two chefs in the own stunts. I'd have stunt doubles 


mainly on the screenplay and in 
post-production that we worked 
together. 

KG Were you a fan of his work? 
WL Oh, yeah, very much. I loved 
It's Alive, Demon or God Told Me 
To, Special Effects-, I think Larry 
Cohen's an incredible filmmaker 
and a very interesting personality. 
An extremely bright guy, one of the 
smartest people I’ve ever met in 
this business. 

KG Would you like to work with 

WL As a matter of fact, we're 
talking about doing another picture 
together; he was really happy about 
the way Maniac turned out. Larry's 
usually been an entrepreneur; this 


kitchen. But, when he finally did get 
to see the film, according to him it 
exceeded his expectations. We've 
screened it for buyers and it's been 
sold throughout the world, and it's 
now a profitable picture, and we 
want to do something else 
[together], 

KG How about Bruce [ The Evil 
Dead 1 & 21 Campbell? 

WL He's great; he’s terrific to work 
with. He does his work well, he’s 
very well prepared when he comes 
to the set and he's a lot of fun; the 
crew loved him. He's a total pro, 
and I think Maniac Cop was a bit 
more demanding for him in terms of 
his acting ability because there's a 
lot more dialogue and character 
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for him for just about everything, 
and he’d keep saying, 'Oh, I can do 
that!' He was surprised whenever 
anybody got a stunt double for him 
and, with some of the things, I think 
he was thankful for It [chuckles]. 
And he always had suggestions for 
his character. We were collab- 
orating all along; he was the first 
person I hired on the film. He's a 


"I think the horror 
films which tend to endear 
the audience to them the 
most are a bit more rough 
around the edges, like the 
Evil Dead films - the sort of 
Bad Boy movies." 






very amusing guy, but we were 
working so hard there really wasn't 
too much time tor laughter. All told, 
including pick-up shots, we had a 
23-day shoot. 

KG Do you have any anecdotes 
from the shoot? 

WL We were doing some very 
hairy stunts during the film. Most ol 
our 'fun' was being there when 
some really death-detying stutt was 
done. We had a guy hanging onto 
the side ot a truck going 40 miles 
an hour who tlew Into the ocean. At 
the same time, the van turns over. 
It's a really spectacular stunt. We 
just had a lot ot tun making the 
picture. 

KG Have you always been a genre 
tan? 

WL Oh, yeah. I was a Famous 
Monsters ot Filmland Ireak and was 
always into monster and action 
films. I practically grew up watching 
movies on 42nd Street, so I got my 
till ol all the terror films that I really 
love, like the Dario Argento films. 
KG Do you like making horror 
more than action, or vice-versa? 

WL Well, when you're doing 
action, so much depends on stunts 
and effects and things like that, and 
no matter how much time you think 
(those things] will take, they take 
more. It's very tedious doing action 
films, but I enjoy them. I don't enoy 
the process of making an action 
film. I genuinely wish I didn't have 

because it’s just so tedious, 


"We decided to pool 
our money, which came to a 
big $48,000, opened up a 
bank account and started a 
production - we called It 
Maniac. ” 


whereas with horror, you're really 
dealing with a lot of cinematic 
moments. It's hard to explain. For 
instance. Maniac Is a balance 
between action and horror. We 
have this sequence in which there's 
a maniac cop killing people in a 
police station, and there's a lot of 


“I’d always Intended 
the film to be the equivalent 
of sitting at the dinner table, 
chewing your food and 
opening your mouth before 
you swallow It!" 


suspense and scares and stuff like 
that. I really enjoy working those 
camera moves and all that stuff out, 
and visualizing it. I'm thinking 
about the audience while I'm 
working, thinking about how to get 
the best scares and what'll work for 
maximum impact. It's a lot of fun 
and a lot less tedious (than 
directing action), because you're 
able to control It more. With action, 
because you're dealing with cars 
and traffic control and everything 
else, it just takes forever. 

KG Your first lilm was the hard- 
core porno, The Violation ol 
Claudia. How'd you get that as 
your first feature? 

WL I was working as a production 
assistant and an assistant editor in 
New York. I was a high-school 

raised in New Jersey. Where I was 
raised was right across the George 
Washington Bridge, so I’d always 
go to New York. I related to New 
York. At the time Deep Throat was 
very popular, so the kind of film 
people were making in New York 
was some kind of hard-core picture. 
People who're now highly legitimate 
people (in the biz), whose names I 
won't mention, were making hard- 
core then because that was the 
genre. I guess, after Friday the 

slasher genre. I had been working 
on several hard-core films as a 
production assistant in every 
position you could imagine. I knew 
nothing about cameras, yet here I 
was loading [film) magazines up. It 
was a great learning experience 
because there was a lot ol hands- 
on experience on equipment. Quite 
frankly, I never really thought about 
what we were shooting. I was 
thinking technically all the time. I'd 
shot sections of XXX-rated films 


and, in 1976, the opportunity came 
my way to shoot an entire feature. 
I'd shot a lot of second unit stuff. 

acting in it. I was 21 years old 
when I made Violation of Claudia. It 
was made for just around 40 
thousand dollars and it went on to 
make about $2,000,000, gross. 
And I think we struck, all together, 
around 30 to 40 prints of the film! 
So it was a very, very profitable 
venture. I learned a lot. because i 
also took the film to foreign lilm 
markets and learned about foreign- 
film sales, which helped me in 
making my future films, since I was 
very comfortable dealing with the 
foreign marketplace. 

KG Did you try to do something 
with The Violation ol Claudia to 
differentiate it from the other current 
hard-core? 

WL Actually my intention was — 

— to do it “classy.” Because I had 
a woman who wrote the script and I 
tried to do something. Basically 
what I did was I ripped off (Luis 
Bunuel’s 1967) Belle de Jourt It 
follows that story. I tried to do it with 
a lot of attention to production 
value, and the reviews ol the 
picture all complimented that. I tend 
to think that hard-core films, just 
like horror films, need to be a little 
bit perverse to be fun, though 
(smiles]. 

KG In what way? 

WL I think the horror films which 
tend to endear the audience to 
them the most are a bit more rough 
around the edges, like the Evil 
Dead films — the sort of Bad Boy 
movies. I think those films should 
be a bit more like Forbidden Fruit. I 
didn't do that with Claudia and, in 
retrospect, I think that was a 
mistake. A distributor once said to 
me, in my travels, “If you ever come 
across something which truly 
disgusts and bothers you. and 
you're afraid to shoot it because 
your mother might see it, shoot ill" 
KG What led you into the horrors 
of Maniac ? 

WL Well, 'I'd always wanted to 




was doing Violation ot Claudia. I killing and Joe. There was re 
was a fan of Texas Chainsaw too much more [to it]. Total 
Massacre and Last House on the post-production on that li 
Lett. In fact. I'd met Sean $135,000 and the film 
Cunningham and Wes Craven in country has done five anc 
New York back then, and I’d met million dollars, and overs 
the actor Joe Spinell while I was done equal that, if not mor 
making Claudia. He was coming film just made a bundle and 
out in Rocky and was a very sudden, I became "legitim 
prestigious character actor. He started getting offers from 
was a fan of genre films and we to do pictures, and stuff like 



ire with Tom Savini and splatter 
ood" on people! It taught me a 
about hypocrisy — that there's a 



screenplay called Slayride ; I don't [chuckles]. But what happened was 


everybody but we couldn't raise the 
money [to make it]. Finally, then, I 
did Hot Honey. Joe had made 
some money from Cruising and a 

time, Andrew Garroni, was doing 
the New York sequences for Dario 
Argento's interno. We decided to 
pool our money, which came to a 
big $48,000, opened up a bank 
account and started a production. 
We called it Maniac. What Joe and 


to really give the film a lot more 
importance than I thought it 
deserved. I expected people to be 
outraged at all the violence, but I 
didn't expect the film to take on all 
these political things that happened 
with it. I started getting threat mail, 
all kinds of nasty things were sent 
to the [film] laboratory and to me. I 
came out here for the opening and 
there were people picketing the 
theatre. I really thought it was 
unbelievable. I stopped being 
amused by it. I never took the film 


sequences I'd wanted to put into a 
picture. We took those to a writer 

which I think we never even 
looked at while we shot the movie 
[chuckles], because it was a 
traditional horror screenplay with 
police [and so forth]. We went out 
and basically improvised the movie 


always had an Irreverent attitute 
towards it. I thought, ‘How can 
anyone take this seriously? It's so 
stupid.' The guy's going around 
scalping people. The violence in it 
was so outrageous it was 
ridiculous, and I always viewed it 
that way. It started to get kind of 
sad because I saw people who 
were taking everyday violence 
around them and trying to find very 


Tom Savini was in New Jersey 
shooting Friday the 13th. I gave 
him a call, he was dying to come to 
New York to live for a little while so 
we flew him up there, put him up in 
an apartment and he became our 
best buddy. And we sat around my 
apartment-office in New York and, 
over pizza and Chinese food, came 
up with the most outrageous things 
we could thing of to put in the 
movie. And we were laughing all 
the time we were doing it, as if no 
one would take this stuff seriously. 
It was a lot of fun, a lot of 
brainstorming. It was a gas. We 
were laughing as we were making 
the film, splattering blood all over 
the place. We thought it was 
hysterical. Tom was extremely 
efficient. Having had very little 
experience with make-up effects, I 
was expecting them to take a lot 
longer than they did, and it didn't. 
Tom was very well prepared and he 
did a first-rate job. He was 
energetic, enthusiastic and always 
adding more stuff to the show. The 







all of a sudden he started to change 
started to. all of a sudden, call it 

after we finished the movie, put his 
arms around me and told me how 

day, understood why Tom did that. 
KG Have you any involvement in 
the proposed Maniac 2? 

WL I really didn't know what the 
hell to do lor a Maniac 2. That's 
[my] number one [reason) — what 

could do in the second? Obviously, 
somebody's come up with the 
answer, and they came to me, Joe 
and Andy Garroni and they bought 
the sequel rights to the film from us. 
Again, I could've done it for money, 
but I learned a long time ago not to 
do things for money. Step back 

paycheck. And I really couldn't find 
a reason to do a Maniac 2 other 
than to make a paycheck out ol it. I 
mean, maybe they’ll come up with a 
script and it'll be wonderful, and 
they’ll want me to direct it. I just 
don't know. Joe was the star of the 
movie. You can't have a Maniac 
without him. But I've had very little 
involvement with Maniac 2. 

KG Have you always been a fan of 
gore films? 

WL I've been a fan ol horror and 
gore tilms, but, when you say "fan" 

Herschell Gordon Lewis films. I'm 
more a fan of the films of Dario 
Argento, Sam Raimi, George 
Romero and Cronenberg. A lot of 
people sort of enjoy revelling in 
mediocre films but I don't. I enjoy 
seeing a quality film, like Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre. 

KG If you made Maniac again, 
today, would you do It any 
differently? 

WL [Answers immediately.) I'd put 
more humor into it. Although we 

made if. in retrospect, looking at it 
today I think the film is too mean- 
spirited. 

KG And that’s what pissed people 


off? 

WL Maybe it did. I looked at it 
[recently] and I didn't see any 
humor in it, and I think it needed it, 
because what we were thinking 

KG Have you ever planned to 
make a movie with Dario Argento? 
WL We were gonna do one 
together, but it just never came 
together. I had a project he liked. I 
was going to shoot it in Rome and 
New York. But, for reasons I don't 
even remember, it just never came 
together. I haven't spoken with him 
in at least three years. Sam Raimi's 
a friend who I speak to once a 
month. He has a very brief role in 
Maniac. He was a ball to work with. 
He's a great guy. I knew Argento 
pretty well. We'd spent a lot of time 
together in Rome and New York. I 
was also involved with the opening 
sequence ol his Tenebrae, which is 
called Unsane here. I did New York 
service woik for the opening scene. 

minutes of screen time. I haven't 


time I'm in Rome, I'm going to give 
him a call. I’m dying to see 
[Argento's latest film] Opera'. The 
guy is a technical master. I enjoy 
his movies because I get a lot of 
ideas when I watch them. 

KG Where would you like to steer 
ur career from here? 


WL v 




got my XXX-rated tilms — was to 
learn my craft. My next step was to 
get involved with making indepen- 
dent pictures and handling the 
financing, and all the rest of it. Now 
I'm doing pictures with other 
people's money, and tor my next 
step I'd like to do movies with [big] 


stars in them and I'd like to have 
more time to shoot my movies. The 
common denominator on most of 
the pictures I've done is that there's 
just never enough money. And, 
many times, if you have stars in 
your film, it gives you the budget 
and ability to spend more time 
doing things which, sometimes, 
you're not able to give the proper 
amount of time to. With these two 


“I found It very sad 
that people would take very 
complicated problems and 
pin them on movies like 
Maniac and Friday the 13th, 
and books and records." 


action projects, I have budgets in 
the five to six million dollar range in 
mind. Whether or not I'm able to go 
up to that level I'll soon see. But 
that's my goal right now. I've 
proven myself and my films have 
been successful. Hit List was 
bought by Warner Bros, for 
overseas distribution, and RCA 
Columbia has it for home video in 
this country. So now I'd like to 
move up a level, to try to grow a 
little bit and get Into bigger films. 
And the major common denom- 
inator in my films is that I try to 
make them visceral pictures, where 
they get you. I try to create a 
sustained suspense throughout. 
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THE LESBIAN VAMPIRE AS REVOLUTIONARY 

"The good are content to dream what the wicked actually 
practice. " 

Plato 

by Steven R. Johnson 

The Bloodspattered Bride was one of the presents a constantly conflicting dialogue between 
U 
K 

B 
K 




itly questions and 


woman. In one of these dreams, the woman the viewer offguard and constan 
passes a dagger on to her, which she later restates its own dialectic, 
transfers to her husband. While concealing the At one point, the husband illustrates 

weapon on a beach, he discovers someone buried for Susan the difference between reality and 
in the sand who resembles the figure in his wife’s dream, in shades of light and dark in the corner of 
dreams and who may be the reincarnation of a one of her sketches: 
woman who killed his ancestor on their wedding 

night a century before. He takes her back to the Here is dream (dark I, and here is reality 

house, where the woman, Carmila, develops a bond [light]. When a person is asleep, the line 

with Susan which turns vampiric and sexual, separating them is imprecise; when the 

eventually goading her on to the murders of a person is awake, the line between is like a 

doctor and the groundsman and to attempts on the stone wall. They cannot and must not 

husband's life. Finding the two asleep in the coffin mingle. 

Carmila has been using as a resting place, the 

husband shoots it till it gushes blood, then kills Yet the line between our own apprehension 
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V> Bow . wow The GORE SCORE concerns itself with nothing but the 

quantity of blood, brains, guts, slime, snot, puke or other assorted 
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inadvertently lead a young retarded 
man to an ugly death on train tracks, 
the brother of the 'tard enlists the aid 
of two biker buddies to bring the 
three bimbos to justice. They abduct 
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TERROR, TORTURE 
Ev \ and DEATH!" 


NIGHT OF THE BLOODY 
TRANSPLANT 


HORROR HOUSE' 
HIGHWAY FIVE 0 


DOUBLE DOSE 
OF SHOCK I 


A BloockSrfpping 

BrainTransplant 
turns a Maniac 
into a Monster... 







th Sam Raimi on a screwball mondocomedy 


called The Nutty Nut. 

KNB EFX, which supplied the grisly FX 
(conspicuously missing from the "R" print) for Intruder, 
has gone on to work on nearly every major genre film 
shot in the last couple of years including Night Angel, 
Horrorshow, Leatherface, Nightmare on Elm Street V, 
Bride of Re-Animator, Tales From the Darkside: The 
Movie and Misery. They also supplied the slaughtered 
and mechanical buffaloes seen in Kevin Costner's 
much-acclaimed Dances With Wolves. KNB will share 
makeup duties with Tony ( Darkman ) Gardner on the 
upcoming Evil Dead 3. 
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during a revoIBngly oozy scene illustrating the dangers ot 
unsale sex. 

FXers including KNB, Optic Nerve. Bruce Spaulding 
Fuller, Tim Larsen and Robert Comer are being 
considered tor the gore chores. 

Skinny Puppy bandmates Cevin Key and D. 
Rudolph Goettel will contribute an original soundtrack and 
noted cinematographer Cyrus Block will act as Director ot 


Photography. 


The cast was tnoae^snee * press «ie though 


Canadian thespians Ft 


For further information or 


partner in Videodrc^ie src _®s Zar* or Oerargee. obtaining a videocassette ot the promo reel, contact the 

Videodrome ) are be--g o hf ears Z~cc-=- producer, Gary Blair Smith, at Plasma Films, Inc. 31 0- 





